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BALANCED FACTS AND BALANCED FORCES 


. IE extensive discussion of recent months on the strengthening of the national 
defense. be th in Congress and in the press of the country at large, has brought out 


emphatically a number ot vital points. 


First of all, it has made it apparent once more how strong is the wish that wars 
may be won by machines rather than by men. This wishful thinking, so extremely 
dangerous to our future, lives on and on. And whenever the tough facts of possible 
war must be faced, too many grasp at the old wish that brought serious danger to our 


forces in World War II from a shortage of fighting men. 


lhe hope of fighting and winning through planes or push buttons alone is natural 
enough in this land of super-mechanical development and Superman himself. It is not 
illogical, either, to think, however mistakenly, that possession of an enormously power- 


ful weapon is also a guarantee of protection. 


These widespread beliefs cannot, however, be attributed merely to a general igno 
rance of the actual potentials of warfare. For they have been built up continually by 
an unbalanced emphasis on technical development particularly in the air. As long, for 
example, as people continue to read unqualified descriptions of super-speed planes and 
other developments, they will believe, as a great part of our people do today, that ma- 
chines alone can win and win easily. They will believe that if war comes tomorrow we 
can at once dispatch bombers to the far side of the world and strike such a blow that 
the war would soon be over—without the employment of land or sea forces in any con- 


siderable numbers 


jb IERE is only one remedy for such distorted beliefs. There is only one way to cor 
rect them now and temper them in the future. The remedy is continual emphasis 
on the very concept Secretary Forrestal, General Bradley, and others with intimate 
knowledge of defense problems have recently and ably stated—the concept of a balanced 


force of air, sea and ground. 





It is not enough to state the facts occasionally—or to wait until the matter becomes 
a public issue in Congress. They must be frequently and publicly repeated. And not 
only in a formal manner but through the many informal contacts of service members 
with those not in the services, though most important are frequent formal statements 


of the vital tacts of national security. 


Yes, the facts must be repeated if they are to become clear—if most people are to 
cease thinking in fairy-tale warfare—if they are to grasp that men, millions of men, are 


as essential as ever in war. 


Ihe issuance of the facts, The Journac believes, should come from the top, and 


there should be a continued effort to improve the coordinated public information of 
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the armed services. In particular there should he a more caretul coordination of bits 


and pieces of information from the separate services 


F, as an imaginary example, a plane were to be developed that could go a thousand 
miles an hour, it would be natural enough (and undoubtedly something of th 
kind is done) to think most carefully what should be released about it. The approxi 
mate speed can, of course, be estimated by eve by anyone on the ground with a watch 
and some simple arithmetic, who sees it cutting across the skies. But when such a fact 
is released it appears to us that it should not be put forth in a manner that increases the 


already great and distorted beliefs of the nation as to power in the air. 


The recent official statements on the present limited range of air warfare (a range 
that will be limited for years to come) must have astonished a sizable part of the public 
For people had generally come to the belief that the modern war plane could reach 
every corner of the earth—and, by implication, could bring such distant areas to rapid 
defeat in war. Yet the facts are short, very short, of these beliefs. The beliefs arose 
from the repeated impact of released information unqualified to any real extent. Sel 
dom if ever when performance of a new plane is announced is there a clear picture 
presented of the time elements involved in perfecting a prototype to the point of full 
usefulness in war—which may take several years. Seldom, too, is there a clear and ac 
curate statement about production—that it may take, say, from one to three years to 
produce a new plane in meaningful quantities for war. And almost never is there a 
statement on the logistic limitations of a new plane. The public learns what it can do 


but not what it can’t do. 


E are not for a moment saying that security is not a primary consideration in 
leasing all such information—and what we have said applies to all Army, Navy 
and Air Force public information on developments. Our thought is simply that un 
qualified partial facts tend to deceive only the citizen with limited knowledge of mili 
tary considerations—and build up false hopes in him of a war won with a multitude of 


machines and a relative handful of men 


World War II saw a prime example of the result of unqualified fact. For months 
on end the headlines featured the dumping of bombs on Germany—gave many times 
the emphasis and space to that long-distance artillery operation than was given to the 
accomplishments of the Infantry and other fighting ground forces that were taking 
western Europe away from the enemy, mile by mile. Only hard corrective effort over 


a long period could even up in part this twisted picture 


But it would have been possible then, through proper and r¢ peated emphasis by 
the highest authorities, to present an undistorted view to the public. They could hav« 
prevented the enthusiasm of one great service from injuring another; or brought all 


services to an equal degree of efficiency in the release of military facts 


Only the highest authorities releasing information can achieve a fair balance of 


fact about balanced forces. 
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SURVIVAL LIES FORWARD 


By Colonel Branner P. Purdue 


SAPEI ELATIVE SAFELY—FPOR THE ATTACKING INFAN 
tryman often forward. I[his is an extreme statement 
But to proclaim that the intantryman’s chance of survival 

ner <] Vv i ariving rorw ird Into the enemy s pos! 

n isn seems. [he pinned-down doughboy, 

nd physically numbed by artillery shells and 

I I ul urely protest being told he 

etl ft if he would yet up ind attack the 

jt V, it is true, he wouk not he better off 

it wn, if he is not merely lying down, 
| rd, nor is there safety anywhere 

ve seen intantrymen pinned down 

en know that they are in a terrible predica 

1 mess is another way of describing it. 

\ me of them getting killed or wounded 

nd none acc mplishing 1 single thing 
COLONEL BRANNER P. PURDUE Commanded the 120th Regiment, 
th Infantry Division in World War Il. After service as an 
nlisted man in the 8th Infantry and Ist Engineer Regiments, 

T tered West Point in 1921. He is now on duty at Fort 

Monroe, Virginia, with Headquarters Army Ground Forces 


ew ———— — — 


| ; 
O1d 


toward taking the objective. [hey are like a poo! 
happy boxer who loses all coordination with the first | 
blow he takes, and who then stumbles helplessly 

the ring until he is mercifully knocked out. Yes, that’s 1 
wavy ol pinned-down soldiers they take it but do not 
it back. But in another way, they cannot be compared 
the worn-out boxer because there is nothing merciful al 
the blows they receive. And all is not ended with on 


' : ; 
because the longer attacking soldiers remain immobilk 


worse their situation is likely to become. 

Why did infantrymen get pinned down so often du 
World War Il when even the least astute officers « 
realize that stalled riflemen died without accomplishm 
Simply, it might be said, because sometimes they could 
idvance without exorbitant casualties, and at othe: 
because they would not drive toward the enemy when 


could have continued their advance without too great a 
Inability to Advance 


There is only one reason for infantry being unabl 
advance: lack of fire power sufhicient for beating down 
enemy. Fire power is usually thought of as massed | 
but at times one rifleman, or one grenadier, or a small gror 
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large unit, can achieve fire superiority by maneuver! 


killful use of weapons. Superiority of fire gained by 


a 
vy won location, or from a combination of both. When 
lemen cannot get fire superiority by means of organic and 


uver comes trom surprise, or trom the advantage O 


i 


porting fires, nor by maneuver, then they are truly 
ed down. 
[here are numerous reasons why attacking infantry 


times fail to have fire superiority. 
First, attackers might be ordered to atte mpt the impossible 
result of an erroneous estimate of the situation based 
faulty intelligence, or possibly because of mistakes r« 
Such 


kes alwavs have been part of the misfortunes of battle 


ng from a commander’s inaptitude or tatigue. 


will have them as long as men remain impertect 
ever, errors of estimate are not always too serious he 
se we usually try to have plenty of fire power before we 
k, and this planned superiority is such that there is a 
of safety like that used by engineers and architects 
igning bridges and buildings. This safety factor pro 
insurance against all but the most faulty estimates. 
f a huge error of estimate is made, then infantry can 
ike the objective, and will be pinned down in the 
pt. 


much more common reason for failure to have fire 






superiority results trom an incomplete hire plan which tails 
to provide tor the coordinated employm« nt of all weapons 


at the commander's disposal Failure ind use 


to pre pare 


effective fires comes at times from ignorance of the best 


wav to employ the tremendous fire power available to the 


infantryman of today, and of tomorrow. But most often, 
the failure results from higher headquarters not allowing 
lower echelons time for eflicient planning 

hire superiority is a relative, comparative factor. It is 


easily possibl to have overwhelming blasting Uperority at 


the Start of an attack, only to lose it within the time needed 


by the enemy to bring effective hires WaINst Oul advan Ing 


troops and against Oul direct-fire supporting weapons In 
other words, surprise [reque ntly is essential for gaining fire 
superiority because often we do not have available the runs 
and ammunition to neutralizing Ol destroving en ugh ol 


the enemy's weapons to keep him from seriously interfering 


with Our attac k \ stupid commande Can lose 


I oppor 
tunities for obtaining SUTPTIs¢ by attempting the obvious 
\nd also he 


punch by 


or by making needlessly exposed movements 


can warn and alert the enemy—telegraph hi 


premature preparatory fires \ ten- or hiteen-minute, o1 
longer, period of preparatory fire before the infantry crosses 
the line of departure Is a warning of an imp nding attack, 
and it will serve mainly as a warning unless its intensity and 
coverage are great enough to neutralize all or most of th 
enemy weapons which can retard or stop the advance 
Surprise gained can he thr Wn away For ap mple, a 
commander might obtain complete surprise by sudden fire 
coupled with skillful movement, and yet lose the advantag 


within a few minutes by the ret irding Ol halting effect ol 


} > 
untoreseen Ol unplanned tol obstac les But most ofte) 


the advantage Of surprise 1s lost as the result f needless 
hesitation or halts by the assault echelons. With the loss of 
surprise, there is nearly always a loss ol complet fire su 
periority within a few minutes [ roops who slow down o1 
stop during an attack thereby we ikly, tupidly supinely r 
give up thei initial ad intage ol he Ing opp ed only by 3 
spotty and scattered enemy fir Hesitation by infantry 4 
men—saying to themselves and to others that they are - 
pinned down by the first enemy sh they hear or feel 
gives the enemy time for delivering effective fir By be 
lieving that they are pinned down, infantrymen ipt to 
cause themselves to become really pinned down. They 
change their situation from one where they will not advance 
to one where they cannot advance because they do not kn 
that survival lies forward 
The Fault 

It is not the fault of riflemen that they do not know that 
rapid, unhesitating movement on to the enemy during 
properly executed attac ks will ve many live Phe fault l 
with our past training \nd I am afraid this fault is still 


with us 


By teaching our Infantry small-unit maneuvers and rapid, 
overpowering forward advance we can win the next war. 
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two distinct kinds ot attacks: 
where their only fire support is that of organic weapons; 
and the other where the base of fire comes from all available 
ol the battle hele 1. 


gnated by day or night, by assault or infiltration, 


Intantrymen make 


one 


weapons The nature of attacks of course 
can he des 
by Paes Or — by penetration or envelopment, or 
by other Ways 


kinds of fire 


ind yet, 


are concerned with the two 
There definitely 


But here we 
are the two kinds 
generally speaking and with few exceptions, our 
training jt our concept do not differentiate between the 
two. [raining is nearly completely limited to that kind of 
ittack where infantrymen are dependent upon organic 


up por 


weapons for obtaining the fire superiority essential for for 
Such or attacks, often demand 
small-unit maneuver for achievement of success. 


ward movement. actions, 


This ma 
neuver may consist of crawling, rushing, small-scale envel 
opment, or Conversely, when in 
fantrymen are attacking under the protection of heavy fires, 
their most effective 


a combin: ition of ways. 


and safest way of advancing is driving 
forward, always forward. They should move r: ipidly through 


or 1round 


hostile artillery and mortar concentrations and 


long-range and mid-range machine-gun fires; they should 
immediately smother with their own weapons all machine 
guns and other small arms which open fire at close range. 
But our training has been such that infantrymen attacking 
with tremendous and effective fire support are nearly sure 
to do the Opp SILC | he \ hesitate or stop when thev first feel 
enemy fire because they have been trained to stop in the 
proc They have not 


and battle 


ss of initiating small-scale maneuver. 


been taught that relative safety, victory, come 


from rapid forward movement. 


Historical Proof 


he statement that the lifesaving odds are increased by 
driving forward rapidly is not an abstract theory—it is not 
even a new idea. Frederick the Great said: “The faster 
the attack, the By making your battle 
short you w ill ce prive it of the time to rob you of many men. 


fewer men it costs. 


Che soldier who is led in this manner will gain confidence 
in you and expose himself gladly to all dangers.” 

[here are many historical examples proving that pre 
planned, logical speed of attack saves lives—it is difficult to 
choose which should be selected as illustrations. 
esting one is found in World War I 


varian Infantry Division: 


An inter 


llth Ba 


diary of the 


Only the following authoritative facts can be assembled as 
to the course of the unfortunate action of the 18-7-18 [18 July 
1918] in which almost the entire regiment fell into the hands 
of the enemy | Ist United States Division] either dead or alive: 

Che uninterrupted advance of the enemy gradually produced 
a sense of the weird; it seemed as if the enemy was not at all 
to his losses and we came to the conclusion that the 
enemy must be drunk. The enemy followed directly in rear 
of his artillery fire . Our [German] infantry is still always too 
slow in the full and quick use of the rifle. . . . The enemy infan- 
try and machine-gun fire, which was delivered continuously by 
the enemy infantry while advancing, produced strong effects 
though it was rather unaimed and did not cause a great number 
of casualties , 


sensitive 


General Bradley, when describing the great bravery of 
Brigadier General Theodore Roosevelt, at the same time 

The Infantry Journal Reader 

‘German Docu iments, Aisne-Marne, in World War Records, First Di- 
version 
8 








pointed out that victory —and survival—come only from 

ing forward during the attack. He says: “In Normand» }ye 
[General Roosevelt] landed with troops who had 
before come under fire. Some did the suicidal thing 
tried to dig in. Roosevelt walked calmly ashore, can. jn 
hand, and despite severe enemy fire never ducked. Ins:. id 
he walked from man to man, saying, ‘I’m standing here _ nd 
they can’t hit me.’ His example was all the men ne: 
They pushed inland and the German defenses 
breached.’ 

Many World War II lessons are summed up in an extract 
from the First Army Report: 

The outstanding impression gained from a review of buttle 
experiences is the importance of aggressive action and continu 
ous energetic areas, gone wd in order to gain ground and 
reduce casualties. By way of emphasis the following comments 
by officers and enlisted men of parachute units which achieved 
marked success in the fighting in Normandy are quoted: 

“We have learned to keep moving forward. If there is any- 
thing the German hates it is close fighting. If he pins you down 
with sniper or machine-gun fire he will zero in on you with 
mortar and 88.” 

“Move forward aggressively. The German is a poor marksman 
under the best conditions. In the face of heavy fires and an 
aggressive enemy his fire becomes highly ineffective.” 

“Keep moving if you want to live.”* 

Colonel $. L. A. Marshall, Chief Historian, European 
Theater of Operations, stresses success comes from main 
taining forward movement. For example, in describing a 
small part of the action of the 2d Battalion, 502d Parachute 
Infantry, near Best, Holland, during September 1944, he 
wrote: “Those who kept going usu: illy managed to surviv: 
The few who tried to hold back were killed.” 

Attacking riflemen of my regiment, the 120th Infantry 
of the 30th ‘Inf: intry Division, many times saved themselves 
exorbitant casualties by refusing to be pinned down. Thes« 
riflemen rushed through or around the weak artillery and 
mortar fires the enemy was first able to lay down after dis 
covering our attack, and they knocked out or neutralized al 
resistance to their front by bringing instantaneous rs 
automatic-rifle, rifle-gre ‘nade and bazooka fires on all enemy 
weapons which — fire. Rapid forward movement 
carried them to the far edges of many objectives before the 
enemy could deliver the full weight of his defensive fires 

We found by trying both slow and rapid attacks that 
accurate and pre planned speed brought lifesaving eff 
ciency. And we had enough defensive experience to learn 
the difference between the relative impacts of hesitating 
and driving attacks. Two events illustrate this great differ 
ence. 

The first instance was the Ist Battalion’s defense of the 
hill at Birk, a few miles northeast of Aachen, in October 
of 1944. The Germans were striving to prevent our divi 
sion from driving south to the area held by the Ist Infant rv 
Division, because a juncture of the two divisions meant the 
encirclement of Aachen. Several days of rain had en: bled 
the enemy to assemble large counterattacking forces with 
out too much hindrance from our air. On the 11th, the 
Germans made a reconnaissance in force and must have 


*General Omar N. Bradley in Parade (Washington Post), February 22, 
1948. 

‘First United States Army, Report of Operations, 20 October 19 
1 August 1944. 

*Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, Men Against Fire. 
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much of our position and dispositions. We had 
o battalions present—the 3d was then detached—and 
two held with little depth wide forward positions. 
d Battalion was in, and forward of, the hamlet of 
S ach, while the Ist Battalion held the hill at Birk, 
yards to the right (southwest) of Schleibach. This 
ittalion had on the forward slope only security ele- 
which were reinforced with machine, antitank and 
tank-destroyer guns; its main position was on the 
— 
700 on the 12th, the reinforced 116th Panzer Divi- 
following terrific artillery concentrations, attacked our 
pen The Germans failed to drive forward rapidly, 
0730 diverted the entire weight of their attack 
st the Ist Battalion. This blow against one battalion 
powerful; it is known that the Germans had in their 
Jt echelons two Panzer Grenadier battalions supported 
e company of Mark VI tanks and a company of mixed 
[Vs and Vs; furthermore, our —_—— air later 
rted that the assault elements were followed Py massed 
es extending rearward for over a mile. The Germans 
| several favorable factors which should have brought 
m local victory: they had ample superiority of manbers: 
lly they had great fire superiority because our artillery 
; were at first spotty as the result of destroyed wire com 
ications and the loss of all torw ard obse ‘rvers; Our troops 
re i and understrength; within an hour and a half, 
st Battalion suffered more than fifteen per cent casual- 
in its foxhole strength; our division was over-deployed 
ith a resultant lack of de pth. 
Despite these powerful advantages, the Germans failed 
) to penetrate our weak forward-slope position. Why? 
Because they tried to advance by fire and maneuver, slow 
maneuver. Hesitation ruined them—it gave time for our 
ops to recover from the initial shock, and time for the 
will iery liaison officer with the Ist Battalion to work his 
way forward and bring down the fire of eight battalions of 
light and medium artillery. The enemy's cautious and slow 
dvance wavered and a few minutes later, the weather hav- 
ing cleared, fighter bombers of the IX Tactical Air Com- 
m nas arrived to inflict heavy damage. 
ur last blow; the Germans withdre Ww. 
\nalysis of this enemy attack shows they could, and 
\ uld, have won had they advanced steadily with he avy 
marching fires from tanks and riflemen. The Ist Battalion’s 
lemen and machine and antitank gunners, and attached 
tank and tank-destroyer crews, fought gallantly and bravely 
despite their fatigue and lreavy c: sousltics suffered during 
he several days prior to this fight, but courage alone could 
t have stopped the Germans had they exploited their 
In . advantage with rapid forward movement. The Ger 
s lost because slow movement made weak what was 


neg. 


S 


This air strike was 


(he other instance—the quick thrusting attack—was at 
western edge of Malmedy in the Ardennes on the 


iptain Michael S. Bouchlas, 230th Field Artillery Battalion, carrying a 
, worked his way alone to an exposed position after all members of 
forward observer parties had been either killed or wounded in the 

ty of his final and exposed position. He quickly and effectively 
ted artiliery fire upon the attacking enemy. Captain Bouchlas was 
rded the Distinguished Service Cross upon the recommendations of 
itrymen who witnessed his heroic actions. 
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21st of December. During an early morning fog, elements 
of the Ist SS Panzer Division struck the 3d Battalion, 120th 
Infantry, and part of the attached 99th Separate Infantry 
Battalion. Attacking from the south, the 
in rapidly, shooting furiously. They overran the general 
outposts so quickly that, had it not been for local outposts, 
their initial thrust probably would have carried them 
through Company “Kk,” the first company hit 
they mé ide a small penetration. 


Germans drove 


\s it was, 
The attack was so vicious, 
the shooting was so loud, we first thought we were receiving 
a major attack. But we learned that the German main et 
torts were against the rest of our division tO oul right and 
against the All that hit 
our Malmedy position were about two hundred infantry 
sup ported by not more than ten tanks 


Ist Infantry Division on our left 


This tiny force, 
without artillery support, struck so hard against the major 
part of two battalions that it was able to penetrate two hun 
dred or more yards. We slaughtered them when the fog 
lifted, but the point is this: fast movement and heavy 
marching fires brought to the Germans initial success which 
troops sufficiently large in size and in fire power! could have 
developed into complete success 

[he summation of many historical lessons is compacted 
into one sentence in an Armored School text: “The numbe: 
of casualties our forces will receive in the attack varies in 
an Inverse ratio with the speed with which we close with 
the enemy.” 

The etfectiveness of infantry driving forward under the 
protection of supporting fires, the necessity of infantrymen 
not letting themselves become pinned down by the first 
enemy fires they meet, were learned during World War | 
But many of us had to learn in battle what should have been 
impressed upon us In training. 


World War II? 


or are we repeating errors ol training? 


Did we really learn in 
\re we training prope rly for the next war, 


| wonde H 
Training of Today—and of Yesterday 


Let me describe what | recently Saw at a replacem nt 
training division. A squad leader was told his squad was 
part of a larger force which was attacking north to capture 
a designated objective. The frie ndly and enemy situation, 
the general zone of advance (which was rough and lightly 
and the mission, were all clearly explained No 
mention was made of supporting fires, although it was as 
sumed that the squad was in the attack, not on patrol. The 
leader quickly but adequ: itely oriented and briefed the men 
of his squad, and they started the attack in good ordet 
After they adv: ince | about two hundred Vi irds, they received 
enemy fire, and they all hit the dirt and crawled to cover 
The security element® fired back at the enc my, the leader 
crawled forward to where he could see the Situation, the 


rest of the squad did nothing. 


wooded 


After rapidly figuring what 
to do, the squad leader ordered some of his men to form a 


base of fire, and the others to work their way by a flanking 


movement upon the enemy position The men fired and 
maneuvered skillfully for recruits, taking good advantage of 


"Tank Infantry Coordination in the Armored Division, The Armored 
School (T-8174), p. 2 

*The Infantry School now uses the term “‘security element’’ in place of 
“scouts” because no longer are two members of each squad assigned and 
designated as scouts. All riflemen are to be proficient in furnishing security 
for the rest of the squad 
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the woods and folds in the ground, and soon they captured 
their lithe objective, an outpost. Then they re-formed and 
headed tor their part of the enemys main position. Soon 
they were fired upon again. Once more, all took cover. 
\gain the squad leader learned the situation, figured out a 
olution ol lire and movement, and yelled and signalled his 


Ihe squad repeated its maneuvering of flanking 
the cnemy, this 


orce Is 
LIT showing even more skill than be 
Lore 

Let us look back a lew years and we see a squad training 
lor battle. I his squad, like our recruit squad ol today, 
trained and trained until all of its members were proficient 
in fire and maneuver. [hen came platoon exercises where 
one or two squads formed a base of fire which protected the 
maneuver ol the rest of the platoon. Next, the company 
commander took many practice objectives by maneuver 
based upon the fires of one or two rifle platoons and of the 
weapons platoon. Finally, there were battalion and regi 
mental field exercises designed to teach taking objectiv es by 
fire and movement, but in these larger problems the fires 
nearly always were simulated. 

What is wrong with all of this repeated practice in ad 
vancing by fire and maneuver? Nothing! Infantrymen must 
learn how to win fights with their own weapons because 
many times that is all they will have. For example, there 
can be little artillery support for men attacking in dense 
woods or large cities, nor can infantrymen cleaning out by- 
passed enemy expect much assistance from supporting 
weapons. 

We rightfully say there is nothing incorrect with the 
over-all concept of such training. And yet, there are all- 
important elements of our past and present ways of training 
which are dangerously, fatally wrong. 


Developing ‘‘Pinned-Downers” 


First, according to our practice, attacking riflemen are 
taught to halt and take cover immediately after being fired 
upon. We instruct all members of the squad, except the 
security element, to take only passive action until told what 
to do by the squad leader. To teach stopping and waiting 
for orders under fire is the first step toward teaching soldiers 
to become pinned down in battle. Soldiers should shoot fast 
and hard at all who shoot at them they should be trained 
to hit back instantly, without waiting for orders. Prompt 
and effective fires more often than not bring local victory 
to the attacker with the resultant forestalling of dangerous 
and time-consuming maneuver. 

Ihe second faulty step toward developing “pinned- 
downers” is undue stressing of cover. No infantry officer 
should use the words, “Take cover.” He should say again 
and again, “Take firing positions.” Certainly, the rifleman 
must be taught cover and concealment, but when meeting 
direct fire, cover and concealment must be subordinated to 
firing positions. We teach: cover first—firing positions 
second. We should teach: firing positions with the best 
available cover. 

The third and biggest downward step of this faulty teach- 
ing is limiting our training to instruction in unit fire and 
maneuver. We must continue to teach infantrymen to be 
proficient in fire and movement, but we also should teach 
them that there is another way of attacking: the carefully 
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prepared attack where the assault echelons advance 5. dh 


to the far edge of the objective under the cover and P! otec 
tion of all available artillery, mortar and direct fires. Fy, ‘p, 
more, we should stress that here of all places, surviy. |je, 
forward and that halts, and even hesitation, can and wil. os, 
many lives. 
The Answer 
Lest my meaning is not clear, I wish to emphasize here 


that | am not advocating doing away with teaching in{an 
trymen how to fight by means of small-unit fire power and 
maneuver. As we have said before, there will be many 
times when infantrymen must win with their organic \ cap 
ons. And to win this way, they must learn how to fight wit! 
what they will have. Infantry training for battle should 
start with the same kind of training we have had for s 
many years: training in fire and maneuver—both frontal 
and enveloping maneuver by rushes, by use of cover, by 
crawling. But we should make one important change 
we should instill into every infantryman’s mind that in the 
attack he is to shoot, and continue to shoot at all enemy he 
discovers without waiting for orders. And we should stress 
to him that when he approaches the enemy's position, he 
should shoot, and shoot some more, at areas where the 
enemy might be even when this enemy is not visible. ‘This 
shooting is necessary, not only for beating down the enemy's 
fires, but for helping our men overcome the fear of batt) 
We cannot teach infantrymen to lay down the terrific fix 
power available from modern semi-automatic and automatic 
weapons by talking shooting—we must issue him lots o/ 
training ammunition and teach him to use it. We must 
quit being ammunition-saving wise and battle-death foolish 

There are those who say that such teaching will cause 
wastage and dire shortage of ammunition, that instilling 
men with the idea of firing without waiting for orders will 
cause unnecessary, promiscuous shooting, and at times posi 
tion-revealing noise. My answer to such an assertion is: 
ves—if the unit is a rabble. If the unit is well trained, if it 
has basic discipline, the men will conserve ammunition 
when told conditions dictate such conservation, and they 
will maintain secrecy by keeping their weapons silent if in 
a special situation they are notified in advance to withhold 
fire until ordered to fire. As for ammunition supply, the 
jeep is here to stay until a better vehicle is produced, and a 
few of these little faithfuls can carry forward over most 
kinds of ground all the small-arms ammunition that many 
men can shoot. 


And these are those who will claim that if a commander 
can successfully order troops to withhold fire, he can re- 
verse this procedure by teaching men—as is now taught—not 
to fire until ordered and, at the same time, can have great 
volume fire any time he desires simply by telling his men to 
shoot. This is an absolutely false contention because of one 
predominant and overriding factor: the fear-producing 
shock of being shot causes most men instinctively to freeze. 
to do nothing. The majority of shot-at men will not shoot 
back unless they have practiced shooting hard and fast, un- 
less they have reached the stage where their hitting-back 
reactions are automatic. To teach men to shoot in battle, 
we must have them shoot hundreds, perhaps thousand: of 
rounds in training. There is no short cut. 
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e have taught an infantry unit how to fight with 
we eapons, we should take the upward step of teach 
\ifferent method of advance which is used when we 
eat fire support. First, we should teach that in the 
d attack where many weapons of all kinds comprise 
f fire, there is little or no maneuver for the assault 
except that maneuver of { driving forward. Ot 
he attack of the major unit might be one of Hanking 
r of envelopment and should be such because com 
should avoid the frontal attack—however, for the 
the small units, their movements will be frontal. 
© same time, infantrymen should be taught that the 
ev go forward, the less fire they will receive, and 
ng of fre means fewer men killed or wounded. And 
st know: our supporting fires will not be so nearly 
ie it all enemy weapons will be silenced and so they 
ne under some fire during their advance; and no mat 
tough this first fire might be, it never will get 
it always will get worse. Therefore, when training 
pre pared attac k, men should be conditioned to move 
through or around fires from artillery, mortars, and 
ind mid-range machine guns. Riflemen cannot fight 
t artillery, mortars and long-range machine guns, not 
ctively against mid-range machine guns, and, ther 
heir sole chance of effective safety hes 4 in! apid move 
race or around fire from such we: — Of course, 
in get a temporary, ineffective safety by dropping 
iwilng to Cover, but lett ing themselves get pinned 
his Way soon gre. itly le ssens thei II ch: mnces of SUTVIV. iI. 
which 
it to land near him, he should hit the ground—but he 


‘aturally, when a soldier hears a shell coming in 


d be up and going forward immediately after it lands. 


\t some time before they reach the objective, attacking 


ntrymen are nearly certain to come under short range 


hine-gun fires even if they have taken up their marching 


Immediate and rapid action is essential for survival 
cal victory. To win at close range, attacking — 
vithout hesitation must tear into the enemy with al 
ns. Failure to fire quickly and effectively is wes 
n to cause a loss of local fire superiority, and loss of 
upe riority means losing the op portunity for rapid for 
movement. 
[herefore, after teaching infantrymen to avoid hesita 
vhen they come under long-range fires, we must then 
them team play in saturating close-range enemy posi 
with fires from rifles, automatic rifles, rifle grenades, 
‘kas and recoilless cannon. The most important ele 
t of this team play is immediate, automatic mutual a 
nce: each unfired-at squad must take advantage of its 
rary freedom trom enemy fire to give its maximum fire 
Too many times during 
id War II, unengaged small units failed to drive to the 


ince of fellow units in trouble—by training, we must 


to less fortunate squads. 


a one-for-all and all-for-one spirit which will carry 
lting infantry forward. 
nally, we must teach that the goal of assault echelons 
The ter 
overpowering shock action of the properly prepared 
k momentarily stuns all or most of the enemy. Hesi 


far edge, not the near edge, of the objective. 


by atti icking ink: intrymen not only pre sents the enemy 
tunity for m< inning his wes apons « and Ce illing for artil 
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lery support, but it gives him time tor recovery trom his 
initial shock. Much time, and many lives, can be saved by 
causing the leading elements to take advantage of this shock, 
le aving e pet and reserves to do the mop up | ob 

While we are teaching infantrymen that survival lies 
forward, we must teach ourselves how to make full use of 
all the great fire power: available to our Army, because to 
order men to drive forward without sufhicient supporting 
hres would be sentencing the m to the disastrous results ol a 
At the same time, we must not 
let “forward” mean “frontal”—we 


SUI idal, banzai like charge. 
should learn every prac 
ticable way ol avoiding the obvious. And, most important 
of all, when we next see battle, we must insure by all pos 
sible means, including reconnaissance in force if necessary, 
that when we tell soldiers to drive forward without he Sita 
tion, we are assigning them an objective which they can 
capture. Nothing could be mor tragic, nothing could dam 
age a unit more, than to cause good soldiers to pile up dead 
as did those of the charging Light Brigade. 

We can teach infantrymen to assault without hesitation 
only by hav ing them repeat and repeat practice attac ks under 
overhead supporting fires. One or two times are not enough 

the demonstration-type training attack used by some ot 
ganizations during World War II to let the men gel the 
feel of overhead fire is merely primary \dvanced training 
should include many pl ICTICE assaults onto smoke-cove red 
objectives under the protection ol artillery and direct hires, 
with numerous situations calling for the prompt knoc king 


f small enemy positions while friendly fires continue to 


oul ¢ 
go overhead. Such training is initially expensive in ammu 
nition but before the next war is won it will save ammum 
tion—and time—and American lives 

By teaching the two kinds of attacks, by differentiating 
betwee n the one of small unit mManeuvel and the othe r ol 
rapid, overpowering forward movement, we can teach in 
fantrvmen how to avoid being pinned down, a must for the 
future. We all can easily visualize what will happen to 
pinned-down infantrymen when the enemy ha proximity 


fuzed shells. 
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WASHINGTON: JANUARY 1042 


Revealing passages from the Diary of General Joseph W. Stilwell 


N the day the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, th 

United States Army was scattered thin along the Pa 
cific Coast of our country. Four Army and one Marin 
Corps divisions—in all, some 100,000 men—were spread 
from Puget Sound, south almost two thousand miles to Sa 
Diego, responsible for defending the homeland from a 
enemy whose first assault was expected anywhere, any tim 
in any force. 

Major General Joseph Warren Stilwell as senior tactic: 
commander in California was directly responsible to [Lie 
tenant General John L.] DeWitt [commander of Four] 
Army]. Stilwell’s command was the Third Corps with head 
quarters at Monterey—and his responsibility was the di 
fense of the sea frontier of America from San Luis Obis; 
through Los Angeles to San Diego. 

On the morning of Pearl Harbor Sunday, General an: 
Mrs. Stilwell were entertaining the officers of the Thir 
Corps staff at their Carmel home. It was the last “at home 
the General promised his wife, that she would have to g 
for his staff. A telephone rang, and Mrs. Stilwell answered 
it. It was a friend calling—“Turn on your radio,” the friend 
said, “the Japs are attacking Pearl Harbor.” Mrs. Stilwell 
blurted the news to her husband; the party converged on 
the nearest radio. There was a pause as they listened to th 
next flash; and then the party dissolved. 

Sometime that afternoon or evening, General Stilwe! 
found time to scribble the first entry in his wartime diari: 
For the next three weeks his total preoccupation was to b 
the organization of the defense of the South Pacific Coasi 
l'raveling by plane and road, he inspected the outp: 
his command, sorting his units, posting them for action 


From The Stilwell Papers. Edited and arranged by Theodore H. White. By 
special permission of Mrs. Winifred A. Stilwell and William Sloane Associates 
Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Winifred A. Stilwell. The Stilwell Papers, o 353- 
page book, may be purchased from the Infantry Journal Book Service. 54 00 
For a review of The Stilwell Papers see page 46. 
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per 7, 1941. Jap attack Hawaii. [Plan] 
w 5 in effect. Three p.m. Goode phoned. 
t 20 miles south, 10 miles out [of Mon- 


Sent Dorn’ to [Ft.] Ord to call off show and l 


Phoned Hearn? to start reconnais- 
Phoned Hearn to have Dorn call enlisted 
ick to camp. 

phoned White at Ord. White to send re- 


arrison. 


ssance troop down Highway No. 1. 3:35 
( being attacked. 
sper 8. Office in a.m. No further news. 
Rumors begin. Went to San Francisco and saw 


DeWitt. Disaster at Honolulu. 
one from Washington about ammunition. Al- 
: hatful. Sunday night “air raid” at San Fran- 
Two blackouts in San Francisco. Second on 
unt of Navy patrol. Fourth Army kind of 
Back at six. Much depressed. Blackout 
on. Calmed ’em down 
DeceMBER 9. At office in a.m. Arranged to shove 
ff [on inspection trip]. Fleet of thirty-four [Japa- 
nese] ships between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Later—not authentic. (Sinking feeling is grow- 
ing.) More threats of raids and landings. DeWitt 
tting four regiments from East. Dorn and I off 
3.45, 
De eMBER 10. Rain all way down. Went by Camp 
Cooke at 4:00 p.m. ~—— at [Ft.] MacArthur 
jittery. [Captain] — United States Navy, 
ilso jittery. News of two B ritish battleships sunk. 
\ly God—worse and worse. . . . 


yttery. 


DecemBer 1].... 1 had just gotten to Mittelstadt’s 
command post in Balboa Park, San Diego, when the phone 
ing and Dorn was told there was an urgent call for me. He 
took it down and handed it to me. “The main Japanese 
battle Heet is 164 miles off San Francisco. General alert of 
all units.” I believed it, like a damn fool, and walked around 
the room trying to figure what to do. I imagined a wild 
rush up to Frisco with all available troops, and the first thing 
to do seemed to be to inform the Marines at Camp Elliott. 
So we dashed out and barged in, and saw General Vogel, 
a calm, solid citizes who, although under forty-eight hours’ 
notice, agreed at once to play ball and do anything I told 
him. Then we phoned Army to check on the language and 
the position, which by latitude was 460 miles out, instead of 
160. Then Colonel Howard, Vogel’s chief of staff, came in 
with Navy's estimate of Jap force in Hawaiian waters. 
ur heavy ships, two to four aircraft carriers, eight de- 
yers, some subs.) They guessed it might be this force, 
in for a raid, and they colenil: me down some, enough to get 
Dawley’s command post without going nuts. The first 
tion to the news was like a kick in the stomach—the 
unthinkable realization that our defenses were down, the 
enemy at hand, and that we not only had nothing to defend 


Major Frank “Pinky” Dorn, at the time Stilwell's personal aide. Dorn 
was to follow Stilwell to China, later to become brigadier general. He 
ined throughout the war closer personally to Stilwell than any other 
idual in the Army. 
Colonel Thomas Hearn, chief of st .ff of III Corps. 
vell to China, and later became major general, 
theater. 
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Hearn accompanied 
and chief of staff of the 





A NOTE BY MRS. STILWELL 


I is with deep feeling and pride that I present these words 
of my husband, General Joseph W. Stilwell. General Stil 
well’s military 


career began in 1900, when he entered the 


United States Military Academy at the age of seventeen. After 
his graduation he saw service in the Philippine Islands with 
the 12th infantry. 
tioned in China for a total of ten years. 


Between the two world wars, he was sta- 


In 1921, he served in Shansi province as construction engi 
neer on a road being built by the American Red Cross for 
famine relief. 


In Shansi, he spent months working and living 


with Chinese laborers and peasants. In 1927, he spent several 
months as an observer of the Chinese armies then engaged in 
civil war. During a later assignment as military attaché attached 
to the American Embassy in Peking, he learned to know 
Chinese officials and military leaders of the highest rank. 

Few people realize that General Stilwell throughout the 
greatest years of his career was almost blind. 


The explosion of 


an ammunition dump during World War I caused a severe 
injury to the left eye so that he could not distinguish the fingers 
on a hand at three feet. The vision of the right eye required 
heavy correction and constant use of glasses. During the trying 
days in Chungking, as well as during the jungle campaigns in 
Burma, 


it was often necessary to work by candlelight. His in 


domitable urge to do his job, and do it well, forced him to strain 
the one remaining eye. 
It is my hope that the publication of these journals will bring 
clearer understanding of the problems America faces in 


China.— 


Mrs. Josepn W. Stitwett. 


ourselves with, but that Time was against us. We could 
not ship the ammunition in time, nor could we evacuate the 
three million people in this area. Had the Japs only known, 
they could have landed anywhere on the coast, and after our 
handful of ammunition was gone, they could have shot us 
like pigs in a pen. (We had about ten million caliber 30 
[rifle bullets], a few hundred 75s, and 266 155s. No trench 
mortars at all. The Coast Artillery Command at Rosecrans 
and [Ft.] MacArthur had about 180 rds. per [155mm. gun] 
and sufficient stuff for their other guns. ) 

Of course the [4th] Army passe od the buck on this report. 
They had it from a “usually absolutely reliable source, 
but they should never have put it out without check. They 
added that the Fourth Air Force had gone after the Japs, 
but they did not re port results, which of course were nega 
tive. Then, when a N: vy patrol scoured the area oul 
found nothing, they had to admit the report was not de 
pendable. (I stopped at Encinitas to phone Hearn, and he 
said then that the Navy had already reported negatively. 
DecemsBer 13. Not content with the above blah, [4th] 
Army pulled another at ten-thirty today. “Reliable intor 


mation that attack on Los Angeles is imminent. A general 


alarm being considered.” rhe old sinking feeling again. 
Ammunition a little better, the 125th [Regiment] due in 
twenty-four hours, and a division coming in ten days. Got 


what hope I could from that, and then decided to disbelieve 


the report. Of course, the attack never materialized, but a 


“general alarm” would have 


Aocue we Coen 


been just as serious. The 


13 


«We got a hell of a beating 


Vinegar Joe’s courage and indomitable will brought the remnants of his army out of Burma in 1942. 


p! in truth is that it is not possible to evacuate three million 


peopl cast, OVC! waterless are sert, and there would have 
been frightlul casualties if a general exodus had started. 
What jackass would sound a “general alarm” under the cit 
th} Army G-2 is just another amateur, 
the rest of the staff. Ru 
ters, the more Important is calm 


unconfirmed 


CuMmstance Dh 
like all the higher the headquar 
Nothing should go oul 
Nothing is ever as bad as it seems at first. 

But twelve million 30 caliber | bullets] in hands of troops 
125th 


Wi have two battalions along the coast. 


ind three million in reserve. The Regiment due 


tonight Two bat 
\rtillery Command defense and 


| he old 


| he othe rs 


talions radioed for Coast 


two battalions in res¢ rve. For 175 miles ot coast 
sinking feeling.) Six tanks coming from Ord 
wont run 


Lingayen landing re pulsed 


What have we done? 
Ke putations blasted and the U.S. united and set for a long 


December 14. One week gon 
hard pull 

The Philippine divisions shot ‘em up at Lingayen. 
Caught the Japs coming ashore in launches. Sank 150 boats 
ind contents Good job. In fact, most of the despised peo 
ple (Chinese, Russians, Greeks, and Filipinos) are doing 
the best work for civilization. 
Dubby day .. [Secretary of the 
Knox back from Hawaii. Statement looks queer. 


Decemper 15 
Navy] 
lle says Arizona and three destroyers and one more sweeper 
sunk Utah lost. Others damaged. 
Whatever that means. Maintains that the Pacific Fleet has 


no scares. . 


Oklahoma « apsized 


gone alter the Japs 
lhe Italians have worked it out. They say the Japs may 
be considered to be “vellow Aryans.” 


Decemper 16. Admiral Yamamoto, several vears back, 


14 





in Burma. I think we 6 


wrote in a letter that when the Jap war with the U.S. « 
curred, he did not want to merely take Guam and Wake 
and occupy Hawaii and San Francisco. His real ambitior 
was to dictate peace in Washington, D. C. 

Off to Santa Monica. Saw 

jitters. (One-half our aircraft production localized her 
eight plants.) Practically all [the] heavy bombers. My God 


DecEMBER 17. 


December 18. General - came in, and started h 

worries about Terminal Island. He wanted to evacuate the 
Jap colony—at least, he wanted me to do it. How and t 

where, he didn’t know. Also, he was afraid the oil stocks 
at Torrance would be sabotaged and ignited and that ; 
river of flame would pour down through Wilmington, con 
suming everything in its path, in one gigantic holocaust 
lo prevent this he wanted to declare a war zone east and 
west along Imperial Boulevard and north and south along 
Atlantic [Boulevard] (three hundred square miles), com! 

ing the area for aliens, removing them and then preventing 
them from returning. How this was to be done he did not 
know. I told him to put some men at Torrance and prevent 
We talked 


midnight, by which time he was pretty much calmed down 


interference with the oil storage there. 


Decemper 19. Flew to Lake Rogers at Muroc to see aly 
request for guard. This is the Air Corps’ bombing range on 
the desert—seventy air miles from San Bernardino. Lieuten 
ant Colonel Smith was much alarmed over the defense! 
state of his command; he was sure the Japs could fly 

any moment and shoot his men down. The Enginee: 
talion was leaving him, and he didn’t see how he could 
ditches dug for his men to hide in. The only weapons 
able were pistols, so he was fearful of a parachute attack 
that would come in off carriers or from a secret ba: 
Lower California, and murder them all. Or Japs from ! 0s 
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‘to find out what caused it, 


go back and retake it.” 








_and took it back in what Colonel Stimson called a “ 


The only 
to take care ol 


; could sneak up and sabotage everything. 
f them 
ilk of available heavy bombers in the Army was not 
| in his plan of defense, which left them and the 
entirely outside his cordon and was confined t 
ense of a tent area where the personnel lived. Peas. 
urth \rmy he iS ordered us to se ‘nd two Sse s ol 
up to ti ike care of him. (P.S 
ispicious signaling with flashlights. 


seemed to be some infantry 


| he colone has seen 


| S Situation has produced some other strange Cases ol 


Common sense is thrown to the al any 


winds 
ty 1S believ ed. 


wild, 


\ \ pushes out! 


farcical stuff that G-2 Fourth 
The latest is a two-pound bundle of 
Ph.D. at Tech., a 
tished research man in weather, who runs a service 


California Tech. 


and fantastic 
\n investigation of California 


He voluntarily 
war broke out, 


tor orange growers. 


tinued his broadcast when the but 
( iad him investigated by FBI. 


frantic struggle of the Army staff to justify General 


forecast of danger to Alaska has petered out. 
\\ they got down to one submarine four hundred miles 
ist of Hawaii, that was the end. 
eCEMBER 20. Report from a Coast Artillery Command 
that his post had been fired on by a ps issIng motor 
cobub le fact—backfire. 
rt from Army that a secret airfield had been reported 
ld miles north of Palomar, the planes being con 
under alfalfa, and the probable objective being the 
idated [Aircraft] plant at San Diego. (An old field 
he Ryan Company had some trainers 
tical note probably added at some later date by General Stilw I 
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triumphant vindication of his courage and sagacity.”’ 


[One] captain and his wile 
three Jap planes at 12:43 a.m 
against the 


ind daughters actually Saw 
on December 9 outlined 
moon. The V 


wert lerminal 


blackout, 
turn back. 
“confused” 
that the [Interceptor Command got excited about 


going to bomb 
Island but he had had the forethought to order a 


and he saw the planes become “confused,” then 


N.B. This is apparently the basis of the 


report 


1c] captain wanted Dawley to put a 75 on a 
[| pt t 


tug and go 


out after a sub he knew about 


The Capt wn h id positive 


prool that subs were lurking all about him from the fre 


on his lo 


General Rvan not on! 


quent “signatures 


ps in the bay 
\ kine \ that ol Jap plane } 


flight 
ined why the \ 


were over San Francisco, but 


bac k 


on the 


expl turned 
It seems they were “homing 


and where they went, 


radio broadcasts, and when these were turned off, 
ind so went away If 


as sts will 1 there 


they didn’t know what to do, turn 


ing off the radio broadk win the wat will be 


no objection from me 
The [XYZ 


Lower California caused 


Fiasco: Rumors of “secret Jap iirfields 
\rmy\ sanize thi 


of six saps who allegedly spoke Spanish 


to org expedition 
| Wo batt ilions ol 
Mexican infantry 
ULS. 


on his search 


were to be Juana ove! 
Colonel XYZ] south 
ight hundred! \ 
incidentally. [XYZ] to have 
Motor transport for the Mexi 
XYZ 


] 
ion quit At) bec ime 


brought to 
railways and escort | Lieutenant 
roughly fifty miles by « 
liaison post was to be set up, 
scout cars and our assistance 

cans, to be furnished by us, in case of need 
gize the Christ. The 
[XYZ]? 


so he could have more race 


to ene! 
Mexicans quest 
who was to energize His first request was to be 


Wi lI, the 


generals 


made a full colonel, 
count ‘em 


Three changes in command 


AGL vOING arm d going In 
15 


Mexicans arrived with seven 


even 
ind then the fireworks began 
Obijex 


In three days. tions to 





uniform, going at all. Messages back and forth to Mexico 
City, to us, to Mittelstadt, to Army. 

Reque sts for Army Guards: Terminal Island, shipbuild- 
ing plants, commercial radio stations, railroad bridges and 
tunnels, railroad crossovers, dams, water supply, power 
plants, oil wells, tanks, and refineries. Aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants, hospitals, aqueducts, harbor defenses, airfields, 
ofhces of Interceptor Command, etc. Everybody makes a 
case for his own installation, and nobody gives a damn if 
the Army bogs down and quits training. Right now (De- 
cember 20) we have seven regiments of infantry in the 
area, four of which are on guard duty. 

Now we've started giving trucks to General Rico, [XYZ’s] 
friend of Lower California. The rat race continues. 
Decemper 21. [XYZ] affair getting worse and worse. A 
Now he has planes and is “operating” in two 
Really was a sub attack yesterday. Or rather two. 

Attacks on freighters near Santa Cruz and off Eureka 
yesterday, confirmed today by Western Defense Command 
and by press tonight. Where is our Navy? y? 

Five Mexican destroyers coming up from Panama to 
patrol Baja California. CThe day has come when we lean 
on the Mexican Navy!) Our naval “force” based on 
San Diego is pitiftul—twelve PBYs, six fighters, ten bomb- 
That's all. 
How things do fall on you out of a clear 
Hearn knocked on my door at 6: 30 and said Bradley 
He was. Bryden had called from W ash- 
am to shove off at once for work on a war 
plan, for some expeditionary force which Bradley implied I 
was to command, He emphasized the fact that 1 would be 
You can bet on that.) 

Packed up and shoved off at 1:35. Home at five. Talked 
and talked. All composed mentally, thank God. Grand visit. 


stupidity. 
columns 


ers. About four destroyers for escort duty. 


DecemBer 22 


sky. 
was on the phone. 
ington and | 


away for some time. 


December 25. The family made it Christmas for me but 


the clock went too fast. Packed next day and off at 9:30 
the family all at the front door to see me off. Not a tear in 
the crowd—just smiles and waves for good luck. Reached 
4:00 p.m. Xmas Eve. 
Reported to Adjutant General. He knew nothing. 

Saw . He knew nothing, but that was to be ex 
pected. I never got anything out of him but silly siadlen 
His principal worry at the moment was finding out whether 
or not to wear a black tie to dinner that night. So I went 
to War Plans Division and found Gerow out but Eisen 
Latter gave me the jolt about [Plan] Black. It 
didn't make me feel any different from before, somehow. 
From there went down to the War College and saw Ma- 
lony.*. That was the 24th and they handed me the first 
directive, for Dakar. 

Pretty gloomy. Chow 
Smith and Dorn. 
Lerrer To Mrs. Stitwett. What a brave picture for a 
guy off to who knows where or what. It meant a lot to me 
to see you all there at the front door, everybody cheerful and 
facing the music. Good omen for a good ending to all this 
crazy business, and you sounded the note of optimism I 
needed. We may have some dark times ahead, but I’m sure 
we are coming out of it. This country is a slow starter, but 


Washington in bright sunshine, 


hower In. 


at Pennsylvania Avenue with 


Had chow at dog-wagon. 


“Brigadier General Harry Malony, Deputy Chief of Staff, GHQ. 
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it is full of guts, and we are going to win. 


Lerrer to Mrs. Stirwecti. Merry Christmas! D 


, 1 and 
I went to the War College and read a lot of stuff. They “ 
had Christmas dinner—and a good one—at a restauran'—an¢ 
dissipated further by seeing Dumbo. I nearly fell oi yy, 


chair when the elephant pyramid toppled over. \Ve 
through the film twice. 

The job I have is very hush-hush and rightly so. Just go 
along being yourselves. “That's as much as anybody can do, 
and more than most. I'll try and keep you informed q 
much as possible. You can depend on it that every! body is 
most helpful and cordial, in spite of the loads they are 

carrying and the tremendous job ahead. Everything \ 
going to be O.K. and you are a big factor in making me 
believe it. I hope you all had a gorgeous Christmas. 


In Washington, General Stilwell found that he had heey 
chosen to command the first blow against the enemy. . . 

Washington was suffused in the first turbulence of war 
vast confusion. It was General Stilwell’s duty to bring 
together men, plans, and resources in a draft of action. 


Decemser 26. (Air has left the Philippine Islands.) No 
body knows where I’m going. Up to see Gerow at 1:0) 
Waited till 4:00. No Gerow. Back to War College. “Ever 
body is in conference,” or going to, or coming from. This 
A.M. it was Dakar, this p.m. it is Casablanca. 

DecemBER 27. Saw Gerow. New directive. Now it’s Cas 
blanca or Dakar. The Big Boy® thinks it isn’t yet the “ripe 
time” for Casablanca. Good news to me, with 1,100 Ger 
man planes in Sardinia and Sicily, and 185,000 [troops] in 
Morocco and 80,000 French in North Africa. 28 divisions 
|German| in France and 400 planes in Spain, etc., etc. The 
plain truth is we can do one thing and not several and we’! 
have to pick it out. 

Looked over the operation room with Malony. Apparent) 

we still have 6 wagons and 3 carriers at Pearl Harbor. (Th 
Asiatic crowd is at Soerabaja with 3 cruisers and 21 ships 
Why not action? I wonder.) 
Lerrer to Mrs. Stirweti. We have been fumbling with 
papers, rushing around seeing people and missing people 
and waiting for people. Getting nothing done. In the eve 
ning we had dinner with John Davies’ and did more talk- 
ing. Today we continued to rush around and fumble with 
papers and at 6:00 we quit and had a hot sea-food plate 
Then we walked it off. 

My impression of Washington is a rush of clerks in and 
out of doors, swing doors always swinging, people with 
papers rushing after other people with papers, groups in 
corners whispering in huddles, everybody jumping up jus 
as you start to talk, buzzers ringing, telephones ringing 
rooms crowded, with clerks all banging away at typewriters 
“Give me 10 copies of this at once.” “Get that secret file 
out of the safe.” “Where the hell is ha Yellow Plan (Blue 
Plan, Green Plan, Orange Plan, etc.)” Everybody furious!) 
smoking cigarettes, everybody passing you on to someon 
else—etc. etc. Someone with a loud voice and a mean look 


and a big stick ought to appear and yell “Harr. You 


"Roosevelt. 
*Later to be Stilwell’s political adviser in China. 
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ets 


stards. SILENCE. You imitation ants. Now half 
t the hell out of town before dark and the other 
wwn and don’t move for one hour.” Then thev 
rm up ¢ all the papers and start fresh. Well, to hell 
Nothing to report yet. Everything is uncertain and 
lanning stage.” But I'll be here for some time vet 
29. The moving agent of all this is of course 
The Navy is the apple of his eye and the 
\ the stepchild. The Pearl Harbor affair has been a 
low to prestige and pride, to such a point that we 

lers not to say anything nasty about the Navy. Be 

ing a rank amateur in all military matters, F.D.R 

ic on sudden impulses. On top of that he has been 

ly hypnotized by the British, who have sold him 

gee It took the disaster in Hawaii to stop the 


il] our stuff to the Limeys. 


) ER 


dent. 


What they have gotten 
r simply enormous, bec: ise just a couple ot weeks’ 
tion makes us begin to feel rich. Speaking of im 
last spring the Gray Plan [the South Atlantic 
s?] suddenly got hot. War P heies Division was asked 
ng it would take. 7 ey said three months and were 
get it ready in one. They nearly went crazy and right 
mid lle of it word came to lay off, because F.D.R. had 
ther idea. That one was Iceland, so Iceland it was, and 
Giay Plan was pigeonholed. The same thing is hap 
y now. We'll do this, we'll do that, we'll do the other. 
Blow hot, blow cold. And the Limeys have his ear, while 
have the hind tit. Events are crowding us into ill-advised 

nd ill-considered projects. 
_ there is no basic strategic study in existence. For 
shall we now go to work and prepare seriously for 
an not undertake any offensive till we can do it prop 
erly shall we attempt to take the offensive? We should 
prepare o till we can pour it on irresistibly, but that does not 
ippear to be the answer. There is tremendous pressure to 
lo something. The Limeys want us in with both feet. So 
the answer is, we must do something now, with our hastily 
made plans and our half-trained and half-equipped troops. 
“The next question would naturally be, if we must take 
e offensive, where shall it be? Because we are not strong 
as to do anything serious in both the 


it must be one or the other. 


Atlantic and the 
The question has not 
en fairly answered, but the indications are that it will be 
Atlantic (and what will the U.S.A. think of a gov 
rnment that abandons the Philippine Islands and the Neth- 
s East Indies to their fate?). The British and the Rus- 

s argue that Germany is the real menace, and that once 

we ps her down, everything else is simple. But mean- 
ie Japan makes it most difficult to visualize how we are 


Pacific, 


going to knock her out unless we keep her out of the East 
Indies. CA fleet action between the American and Jap 
navies is the necessarv answer in the Pacific. Once we crush 


lap fleet we can relieve the situation, but—is our Navy 
voing to get at it? 
wouldn’t ‘be so bad if they would go at it methodically 
iat side. First, [Plan] Purple, which, it must be ad- 
d, seems to be under way, thus anchoring one flank. 
(hen, [Plan] Gray, so as to anchor the other. Then, and 
then, [Plan] Black,’ with its necessary corollary in the 


ably Dakar. 
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islands. But, here again, the urge to get going before the 


We C ant do all | these 
And to hell 
I don’t like ‘em. They are messing 
with the idea the 
and the wine.® 

The War Plans Division for talks 
34th, 37th, 


Germans do is forcing our hand 
things alone, so the Limeys must do it jointly. 
with these “joint things.” 
around now (Dec. 29 

Gray and the birds* 


Limeys will do 
DeceMBER 30. Daley 
with 32nd, and Ist Armored [divisions] going to 
Ireland. 

Secretary of Wat 
Keen mind. 

I outlined the [North 
and we dug away at I figure we must change 
the plan to make it snappy in the Cape Verde and get 
enough space for planes. Left the Hay-Adams [Hotel] and 
went to the Blackstone. Blackout tonight. We 
newsreel movie. 


\Stimson| came in look us overt 


\frican] attack in the afternoon 


[the] dope. 
went to 


DecemBer 31. Saw George 
9: 30. 


Marshall this a.m. 9:00 to 
Talked over the directive 
Head Man 


Che Secretary of 


and got some idea of his 


troubles. The hard to handle 
~ War being the buffer, who stands up 
courageously on the big questions But decisions trom the 
top may very possibly be actually made by the Navy gang 


G-] is setting up a staff of 1 


[Roosevelt | Is 


139 ofhicers for our show. The 
30.000 men 


Out of 35 B-17s in 
. the Japs got 17 on the ground the 


air contingent is going to amount to about 
What's the matter with our gang? 
the Philippine Islands 
second day of the war. 
What is the 
Soerabaia, 


Paul Jones’ slogan seriously 


Navy going to do? Twenty-one ships at 
Maybe they took John 
“| have not yet begun to fight!” 
New Year's Eve, Lerrer Mrs. Stirweti. Happy 
New Year to all of you, and many of them. I trust we can 
get this damn war shut down in time for you all to have a 
few years of peace and quiet. 


doing exactly nothing 


I'd like very much to yon you 
for some of that and I’m sort of an optimist about it. I can’t 
believe this country isn't going to rise up and smite ap 
various brands of bast: rds, although just now it looks like 
long war. But we are beginning to turn stuff out in quan 
tities and when we get to throwing it around, it’s going to 
hit quite a few people. They'll be sorry they started 
January 1, 1942. Talked with Chief of Staff [Marshall] 
for an hour on this and that. Trouble with unified com 
mand in Far East. Not as between British and ourselves 
but among the British! The British 
Navy | aloof. Nobody can command them 
—it isn't done. The arrogant Royal Air Force will have none 
of it. Only the ground forces cooperate. 

George [Marshall] finally got them together by 
Churchill, whom he caught in bed. 
the riot act. ... 


“Senior Service” [the 
sits disdainfully 


going to 
Churchill read them 


Chiang Kai-shek acting up. Ho Ying-ch’in”’ and he think 
the U.S. Air Force should come right over and protect them 
Also that they should get everything they ask for. [China] 
peeved, over British grab of Tulsa'' cargo (30 and 50 cali 

*Probably the Canary Islands 

"Probably the Madeira Islands 

“Chief of Staff, Chinese Armies 

"The Tulsa was a merchant vessel loaded with Lend-Lease arms for the 
Chinese. The British seized its cargo in Rangoon 
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ber machine guns) for protection of Rangoon. Chiang 


Kai-shek ready to send 100,000 men into Burma, but 

Wavell refused the help “For logical reasons,” says Brett 
reason not stated 

Ceorge looking for a high-ranking man to go [to China]. 


Drum Pompous stub born, new to the ‘m, high rank. Me? 
No, thank you 
kic ked 


consorting 
4 


Il hey remember me as a small-fry colonel 


that they They saw me on foot in the 
Drum 
vill be ponderous and take time through interpreters; he 
Drum by all 


Good solution. 


around."” 


mud with coolies, riding soldier trains. 


will decide slowly and insist on his dignity. 


mean lo help him: Betts and Boaters. 
\ly argument [that| Gymnast | North African expedition 
would be threatened by subs was brushed aside by George 
Not a hig \\ hy there 


wer Jap troopships all around the Philippine Islands and 
them, the 


convoy, guarded. Subs can’t get in. 


our submarines couldn't get at air and surface 


defense was so good!” Shades of John Paul Jones. Arnold 
was in, arguing, not very strongly, against Gymnast. 

kK says the War Department is just like the 
alimentary canal. You feed at one end, and nothing 


comes out at the other but crap. 
Manila taken. 

\nother big powwow on Gymnast. Somervell, 
\rnold, Clark, Chief of Staff, and I. All against it. Limeys 
claim Spain would “bitterly oppose” Germans. What rot. 
The Boches own the country, Franco must pay the bill for 


JANUARY 2 
Gerow, 


his war. Portal says we can get air superiority at Casablanca 
with ' Also that the Boches wouldn't 
Their stuff is too transparent for words, 
but Our Big Boy has swallowed it. I told ‘em we might 
t Lisbon if Spain is going to fight Schick] 
asked ( IM: aie iT] what the basic 
U.S. objective was in going over there. He said, in effect, 
to protect the Mediterranean sea lane, which, if it could be 
used for — would “quadruple the available British 
shipping Probably they expect French 
West Africa to join the parade as a direct result of Gymnast. 
Quick work. 

GHO wants to 
Chree a month till July, then four a 
Running into equipment difficulties, even for the 


a couple of squadrons. ” 
bother us at all. 


better go in ; 


gruber. | Pe George 


| don’t see it. 
Drum arrived this morning. 
There are rumors of two new armies. 
sel up new divisions 
month 
hirst ones 
Long talk with Shapiro, Committee of Information boy, 
on recent trip to Black and Gymnast. He is sure Hitler 
Black [Dakar?] is bitterly anti-British. The 
commanding general down there is not so hot, 


owns Spain 
not so aggres 
sive or as alert, civilians all disappointed in him. Good 
news tor us 
January 3. 8:30 to 12:00 today on Gymnast with Chief 
of Staff {Marshall}, Somervell, Arnold, and 
Spaatz. All against and then in and gave the Secretary of 
War the works. He gets the point all right, but as he says, 
“It's very hard to always say ‘no.’ 
alte rnative 


Gerow, Lee, 


If there were only some 


\ll agree that any move we make must go. All agree that 
the means are meager, the transport uncertain, the compli- 


cations numerous, the main facts unknown, the conse- 


¥As US 
1937-1938 
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military attaché in China, Stilwell had been a colonel in 





quences serious. A few lucky hits will jeopardize the ho) 
affair. We did not take the initiative for our dis 
the Pacific; there is some excuse for us there. But 
are free agents. And we deliberately take serious 
to get ourselves into a rathole that is under the guns 
punishme nt, and hard to supply, and on 7A out 
which will depend our prestige—or lack of it—in 
| am against this for two main reasons. 

. We know nothing about how the Spanish wi 

The affair is highly complicated. 

Saw Drum today, and went over his list of personn 

for China] with him. Also gave him a few hints on wha; 


to do. He has Priachesd with him. 


Lerrer tro Mrs. Stirwect. Powell brought the en 
with a letter from you and today another one came. Th, 
New Year is starting off with luck. Just a note tonigh: 
Wish I could be more definite. This is a planning job I’y 
on and there's a mess of detail and study connected with it 
Pinky, Dick, and I have a two-room suite here. Ben*’ and 
his shirt with no buttons. What a howl! Don’t you knoy 
that a happy man has no shirt? Ben is a scientist, not a 
dude, so don’t dress him up too much. 

What a relief that Joe’* is out of danger. I know it has 
been a big worry for you, and I know you are exhausted 
But you'll both stage a quick comeback and everything wi 
be lively again. If it’s all the same to you, I'm willing t 
knock off on operations and live without them. 
we've had our full share. 


l thin! 
January 5. The longer i work at this the worse it seems 
Here we are, with the Japs giving us hell in the Philippine 
Islands, and we go on actually sending corps abroad. One 
of Daley's divisions is on its way. That looks as thoug! 
we'll go too. 

I blocked out the attack and gave it to McCabe to work 
on. No decision as to whether it’s Black or 
neither. 

Full-page ads from various papers about manufacturing 
labor unions, etc. “Let's go stuff.” When this 
country once decides to go, we put it on. 


Gymnast or 


concerns, 


January 6. Some amateur strategist has worked up a grand 
scheme. We just take Tangier, to which no one could pos 
sibly object, and thus begin a triumphal march in North 
\frica. It’s all easy after that. The Americans have already 
shown up there twice—in 1802 and in Mr. T. Roosevelts 
time, and all the natives therefore know that we are bad 
medicine and will come right over to us. All we have to do 
is show them how strong we are. The whole paper was 4 
hash of politico-economic military bunk, and of cours« had 
War Plans Division and G-2 disapprov al. 


I saw an amazing document this morning. The notes on 
the last conference F.D.R., Churchill, Secretary of Wa: 
Chief of Staff, and Dill. As well as lesser luminaries. |t 
demonstrated the tremendous hold the Limeys have on 
Our Boy. They shot off their faces as if they were our ci le 
gates and not theirs. So and so simply must be done The 
Magnet’® Plan will relieve several British divisions, which 


"The Stil .ell’s youngest son, then fourteen years old. 

“Joseph W. Stilwell, Jr., the general's oldest son, later to be a colon 
in the Burma campaign, who was, at the time, recovering from a critic 
operation. 

“Plan for disposition of Americans in North Ireland (?). 
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go home to jolly old England, thank you. No hint 
y might help elsewhere. And we must keep up the 
ise torrent to our British cousins, even though our 
} without. 
he objections to Gymnast are not received very 
either. Why, rubbish, we can do that. Our Boy 
very queer that ships cannot be unloaded more 
y. “Two weeks seems a long time to a man in a 
says he. 
s the trouble with the whole damn thing. The 
want us in, committed. They don’t care what be 
f us afterward, because they will have shifted the 
m their shoulde ‘rs to Ours. So they insist that speed 
tial, and [Roosevelt] has acquired this same itch for 
) something, and is continually pressing for action, 


° the considered opinion of all his advisers. And by 
G e Limeys now say that it is impossible for Great 
Brit to produce even the munitions she needs for herself, 


must kee ‘Pp up our stream of offe rings or else. | I don’ t 
what “or else” means, but I would like to ask them. 
en tell them what they could do. 


ny 9. Saw McNair and talked over Gymnast. He 
effect would be “electrical” if we could do it. Doesn't 
bout Azores and Canaries, will back us for fighter 

5 groups) and agrees that we must have strong anti 
Is trying to persuc ade himself that it isn’t a wild 

Everybody is shrie king for more men, more guns, 

planes, more everything. Our small available supply 

is soon as it accumulates. GHQ and the War De 

nt fed up with the howls and a letter has been sent 

the Chief of Staff to Drum, DeWitt, and Emmons tell 
g them politely to shut up. McNair says DeWitt has 


crazy and requires ten refusals before he realizes it is 


\ 

JANUARY Called to GHQ at 8:00 p.m. Conference till 
11:00. We had to get some dope on dates down on paper. 
What is necessary, what is available, and when. Our staff 


st sat and listened. Hayes got the paper ready and 
ed himself regular. | lis estimate is six to eight months. 

he only possible way it could be four [months] would be 

for ¢ verything to function 100 per cent day and night for 
ntire pe ET without a hitch or a loss. This meeting, 
ch turned out to be blah, had us a bit apprehensive 


\t it till 11:00 p.m. getting data on dates and tonnage, 


jaraan y 11. Boy! I got into rarefied atmosphere today 
Conference in Stark’s office (Marshall, Stark, King, Turner, 
Holcomb, etc., etc., etc.). Most of the admirals in cz iptivity. 
My impression was that the "y were all very conscious of their 
Keenly. 
All agreed on being disgusted with the British hogging all 
the material: quite willing to divide ours with us, but never 
iny mention of putting theirs in the pot. Navy aghast at 
53,000 men for Magnet. 

6,000-9 000. 
_ George [Marshall] tried to pin them on immediate needs, 
but didn’t get anywhere. In answer = question, “Can you 
hold Hawaii?” King reacted with “Can the Army do it?” 
The rejoinder was “If the Army says it can hold it, will the 
ia\ say so?” King said “Yes” 
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gold lace, and felt their exalted position greatly. 


| 
54 


Agreement on token force of 
That was the only business done. 


not too emphatically. 


Doubt about Hawaii. 
about Australia, yet they ar 


Imagine. They have the wind up 


: fussing around about the Fiji 
Islands and Caledonia and cals have you. The gist of it is 
the Navy can't or won't do anything, their only part being 
the use of available tr: ansports and cargo ships. The Army 
must do anything that is going to be done, and that means 
principally air, and perhaps some antiaircraft. Three planes 
. via the ferry route. 
JanuARY 13. Conterence with Chief of Staff, McNair, 
Malony, Hayes. Questioned about Gymnast. British cool 
ing, in view of | in in meg y. of setback 

[he great “presentation” of our [North African] plan 
began. About six short talks on a lot of economics, ethno 
logical, political, psychological, Ctc., 


a day will arrive in Java from now on . 


factors. Also terrain 
and military considerations. 

\fter our “presentation, Mac and Malony and I| were 
talking, and Mac said we ought to put down on a prece ol 
paper—“not more than one page, or the President won't 
read it”’—65 reasons why we should not do Gymnast—and 
then propose on anothe r one-page gem, an alternative what 
we can do, within a reasonable time, or at least start on. So 
| was detailed to do it, at 5:00 p.m. To be ready tomorrow 
4.M. Just toss off a campaign, that’s all 

lurned in my Dakar and Northern plan of campaign and 
found it was identical with a plan that GHO ground out 
last night 
January 14. Ordered out to a meeting at Stimson’s house 
at 9:00 p.m. When I got there, poe I was the only guest 
Henry and | talked for an hour and a half on China. Ap 
pare ntly, he doesn’t care for the selection of Drum. Has 
been looking all over tor the right man to go oul and run the 
show. Thinks the Chinese will accept an Am« ncan com 
mander. Told him | doubted It, but he had that distinct 


Asked me how I felt, and I told him I'd go 


where I was sent. He said, “More and more, the finger of 


impression. 


destiny is pointing at you.” Gave him the lowdown on 
Gymnast and Black including the Cape Verde Islands. He 
agrees. 
Walked back 
January 16. Chiet of Staff sent for me at 2:30. Up there 
till 5:00 talking over China and Gymnast and Black 
Stimson didn't Want to consider me ; had his 
Referring to the way I was sitting one day 
George [Marshall] told him the only reason I had my head 
down was probably because I was getting ready to butt 


“because he 
head down.” 


something. So the Secretary [Stimson] said he'd see me, 
and I went up. Next day Henry [Stimson] said he had been 
stimulated, and that George should keep his eve on me, be 
cause I might be a commander. 

So George told him, Hell, that’s just what he'd been tell 
ing Henry. So Henry says Drum won't do, and I believe has 
told George to sound me out. 

George said how about it and who else is there. They 
had considered Joyce and Richardson and Eichelberger and 
turned them all down. 

So I said, “What's the job?” and he gave me the paper 
Coordinate and smooth out and run the road,"’ and get the 


*This paragraph probably added next day 
“The Burma Road, then still in 
between China and the West 


yperation ind the nly 
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various factions loge ther and grab command and in gene ral 
give ‘em the works. Money no object. 
\re the chances tor getting results good? I said ves if l 
“What'll we do about that?” Ask Chiang 
“O.K. Write out the question.” So I went 
7 V. Soong.** ‘| he 
ingle is that | may be appointed Chief of Staff of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s joint staff, whatever that is, and in carrying out 
Chiang Well, 
there it is. Either the yr fuse and I don’ t go, Or they accept, 
and m ivbe | do 


have command 
if he'll do it 


out and wrote it and he’s sending to to | 


» Ki; il shek’s instructions I exercise COmm< ind. 


Events are moving fast, and so George said, 
By the time you get there, 
\ustralia 


you may be in command 
Also, we'll make you a lieutenant general.” (The 
Chinese specified a rank above brigadier, on account of the 
Russian lieutenant generals and full generals. 


January 18. So they make Mr. Knudsen a lieutenant gen 
Why not Shirley Temple? \nd for 
why not an 


eral low duc ky 
Christ's sake, 


JaNuARY 19 


admiral tor once? 
So they make Pat Hurley a brigadier general. 
For Christ's sake again 

Rain. Had the Limeys in and squabbled over our convoy 
list. Dull day 


JANUARY 21 


|Marshall}: “It’s hard as hell to find 


anybody in our high command who's worth a damn. 


George 
There 
are plenty ol good young ones, but you have to reach too 
far down.” 


) 


January 22. China getting hot again. 


Chiang Kai-shek 
has replied, ivreeing to executive control and United 
States chief of staff. Brings up point of dual control 
Burma. Specifies a lieutenant general and that he must be 
chiel of staff on Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters staff. 

Letter prepared on those lines after a.m. conference with 
George and p.m. conference with Secretary of War and 
MeCloy. (George had a battle with Henry [Stimson], who 
was going right to the President and get it fixed up. George 
told him he'd first have to talk to War Plans Division and to 
me, and that he couldn’t kick 
that 


administration around like 


Lerrer vo Mrs. Stirwetr. Pinky [Dorn], Sandy and I 


had sea food for dinner and then we went to a movie. How 
Green Was My Valley. 


saw, W ith a 


It is one of the best films I ever 
1 lot of background singing by a W els hmen’s 
It doesn’t quite touch The Informer but it’s as good 
in a difkerent way. 


choir 


I've spent the day trying to “coordinate” with the Navy, 
and now find they have never even started on what we ve 
been on for weeks.'® First I got their chief of staff and he 
said he'd been laid up with a cold and was not familiar with 
the subject. So he passed me on to Admiral Edwards, their 
G-3, who did not know what I was talking about. So he 
asked his assistant G-3 and he didn’t know either. Edwards 
phoned Admiral Turner, of the planning committee, but 
they couldn't find him. Said they'd call me up when they 
got the d: pe. A sample of our “important” work. 

You must be sick of the humdrum drool I am reduced to 
in my letters. My routine is about as interesting as if I were 
in jail. These lads who are stationed here permanently 


“Chiang Kai-shek’s brother-in-law, then Chinese ambassador in Wash- 
ington 
“That is, the North African campaign 
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Six months of this and 
screaming in my sleep. Just one month is proving 
dose. 


sure have my sympathy. 


Lerrer to Mrs. Sturwetr. We are still milling 
and rushing here and there, waving papers at eac! 
and not making much progress. However, the gener pic 
ture is improving and unless the Big Boys kick ov.» thy 
traces, we may in time get down to war. You mentio: 
tain place. Well, it isn’t right now but it might 
morrow, and that may indicate to you just how m 
know. When somebody sends for khaki today, it d not 
mean that he may not send for a fur cap next week. Just 
take it easy, and after a while the waters will recede and 
the rocks will stick out. Edwards brought the cho 

and mail. I liked the letter best but am grateful for the 
peppermints. I hope this does not mean that Garry” wil 
be cut down on his rations. 

Conferences continue. I had an hour and a half with thy 
Secretary of War, at his home, so you can see your old man 
has stepped into rarefied atmosphere. Not that that means 
anything. Everybody “confers” all the time. Outside 
these affairs, we scribble plans and then do them over again 
or switch to new ones, ad nauseam. I won't be here forever, 
but that’s as much as I can say. 

January 23. Here just a month today and the blow fel! 
The old gag about “they shall offer up a goat for a burn: 
sacrifice” is about to apply to my own case. The Chief of 
Staff called me in and said that I appe: ared to be “it,” and 
McCloy wanted to see me. | went in and he told me he's 
seen [T. V.] Soong, who said Chiang Kai-shek agrees, and 
no use sending another radio—he himself would O.K. th 
arrangements. Also Soong had found out who the Unite: 
States representative was to be, and had “investigated” my 
record. He then said he was perfectly satisfied and knew 
Chiang Kai-shek would be, and thought the best man in the 
Army for the job had been chosen. (My God, am I carry 
ing weight. ) 

So he wrote an answer for Soong to send to Stimson, and 
I O.K’d it, and George [Marshall] O.K’d it and Stimson 
sent for me and gave me a fatherly talk. He is convinced 
that this may develop in a big way —he sure wants it to—and 
gave me the “hand of destiny” stuff. Promised to back me 
up in every possible way and “God blessed” me out. 

So Eisenhower took me down to Drum’s office and | 
moved in. Talked to Ferris and Wyman, and then went 
down to the War College and told the staff the news. ‘They 
were sort of stunned and took it in silence. The arrang: 
ment is for them to go right ahead, and for Fredendall « 
come in, transferred from his corps to the III. Probably 
he'll want to make changes and I can pick up some of the 
boys. Saw Malony, who giggled and said, “George thought 
he was going to get rid of Drum in a clever way, ond all he's 
accomplished is to lose his best corps commander—and is he 
burned up over it.” Very flattering, but I'm discounting 
such remarks. 

Went back to the War Department and read the fies 
Drum sure had big ideas about getting a base in Calcutta 
and appearing with a big staff and the nucleus of an «my 
and then building up to AEF proportions befo he 


*The Stilwells’ giant schnauzer. 
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his thunderbolts. Some of his yes-men 
ased his ideas and added similar contribu 
the files. None of them seemed to realize 
world is on fire and SOMETHING must be l 
sow. Made a date with Soong for tomorrow. 
y 24. To War Department and War College. 
British have one brigade east of Rangoon and 
re on the way. That's what they thought suf 
hold Burma. And the supREME com 
rn, Wavell refused Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 


rps. [He] didn’t want the dirty Chinese in 


* * * 


en To Mrs. Stitwe t. Three p.m. and I came 
the hotel and left the pot boiling if it will. 
have made up their minds about me: First 
ng on one plan then on another, and so on 
yne Is NOW injected and we are setting that 
think I can take most of the boys along with 
\Ve have to start sooner than | had expected 
| will come out to the coast to see you. It is 
| that I can’t tell you everything for I know 
lon’t talk. I am going where I believe you 





N the evening on my request, General Stilwell came to see 
me . . . Marshall had suggested that I had better see him 
with a view to China, and I had a long talk with him over the 
fire in my library about the Chinese situation. I was very favor 
ably impressed with him. He is a very quick-witted and alert 
minded man. He knows China thoroughly and for more than 
two years campaigned with the Chinese armies against Japan 
in 1937-8-9. In half an hour he 
ture of the valor of the Chinese armies than | had ever received 
before. Of this valor he had a very high opinion. He said that 
practically the whole success of my Chinese proposition would 
depend on whether or not Chiang 
Soong has promised, give command of any of his troops to an 
\merican. 
permission Stilwell said that the possibilities of the Chines« 
proposition were unbounded and he was very enthusiastic 
about it... 
that I had discovered a man who will be very useful 
Active Service. 


STIMSON ON STILWELL 


gave me a better firsthand pi 


Kai-shek would, as T. \ 
[his he has always refused hitherto. With that 
. So I went to bed with a rather relieved feeling 


From On 
By Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy 








want me to go. A respectable job in a mixed 
{ capacity. Now that the load is on me I can feel it and 

to have all sorts of doubts. Can I do anything worth 

Or will I ball it up? What if I don't put it over? etc. 

that will wear off and, anyway, | can only pitch in 

try. It would be bad to let the family down, so I’m ex- 
ng everybody to pull hard for the old deck hand. With 

ese few remarks I shall close the book on doubt and worry 
id just start trying. Everybody here wants to be remem 
ered to you. I am sorry for all of them. 
ilong ali this time without Our 


They have had to 
Family. I've the best 
all and we I! see this mess cleared up and still have 


time to enjoy our home. I haven't the slightest feeling 


t | won't and I| believe you have transferred the psychic 
to me e enough to make it stick. 


lanuary 27, Lerrer to Mrs. STILwELt. 


This has been 
nother of those piddling days. Running around and find 
g nobody in and phoning vacant offices. It is dull and 
uraging trying to get things done. 


I gave up and went 
for a few inoculations. 


Smallpox, typhoid, typhus, 
etanus. After a few days more—yellow fever, typhus, 
etanus. Then typhus and tetanus and I’m through. 
ld have had cholera also, but they had run out. If 
could inoculate against a pain in the backside, 

ild be wonderful. Oh, yes, got my blood typed. The 
immed the wrong tool into my finger r and then found 
s broken off anyway, so we tried again and did better. 


* * * 


any 28. Gradually getting straightened out. The 
incertain nature of the job, the unknown conditions 
ituation, all go to make it a heavy mental load. Will 
Chinese play ball? Or will they sit back and let us do 
Vill the Limeys cooperate? Will we arrive to find 
on gone? 
v George. He burned up Wavell on British friction 
Chinese. Limeys sending planes to Rangoon. George 
1ext two weeks will show whether the Japs can be 


=, 1948 


cracked soon or not. Can British hold Singapore and Ran 
goon? Reiterated | might end up in Australia. Admitted 
the mission was a big gamble. 

Dorn got 27 free games on the pinball machin 

Going home Monday. Whoops. 
Rainy. Made out priority needs. To PX 


Got blouse, shirts, pen, insignia 


January 31. 


Fesruary 2. Saw Chief of Staff about policy, et 
some dope. Packed. Office at 1:50. Cold 
at 6:30. Fine dinner. 


Haircut 


Fesruary 3. Home (Carmel) at 11. Grand day 


Fesruary 4. Home. 


Fespruary 5. Home. 


Fesruary 7. Left Monterey at 10:15. Family lined up and 
waving. Some send-off. Los Angeles, left at 3:30. El Paso, 
Dallas, Nashville. 

Lerrer to Mrs. STILWELL. 
family! Perfect. 


What a send-off! What a 
That visit was the all-time high, without 
any doubt, and you can all write your own tickets. I should 
have had someone get a picture of you, all lined up, but as 
usual the be ‘st Ones get away. | won't need a photo to re 
member it, or 

Fesruary 8. Washington at 9:15. 


Archie shone Wavell) now claims he never refused 
help. Said he’d take two (Chinese divisions), and for the 
time being leave the other division where it was. Somebody 
is a liar. Archie missed Peanut* at Lashio and now they 
are both sore, each thinking the other ducked out on him 

Henry [Stimson] had me in, to get a “judgment,” as 
Henry put it, on the Jap situation on the coast. What to do 
about it? Aliens? Citizens? 


Told them of my experience 
in Los Angeles. 


Henry let it drop that the Fourth Army 
was always exaggerating things, and asked about the 


"From this date on, Chiang Kai-shel 
Stilwell's papers as Peanut 


in General 
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PHILOSOPHY AS APPLIED TO SUPPLY 


Conver 


War zone 


ition with the second in command of the Xth 


Q. “General Wang, now that the Japs have taken the 
salt mines in south Shansi doesn’t that seriously 
iffect your supply?” 


\. “Oh, we've still got the salt in Yunnan to draw on.” 
©. “Yes, but you have now lost the Tangku field, the 
Kiangsu field, and the Shansi field. Is there enough 


salt in Yunnan to supply the whole country? 


\. “Well 


we won't have as much as we had before.” 


©. “Then there 
to do ibout that?’ 


s the matter of gasoline. What are you 


vomne 


\. “Oh, we'll get along all right 


. “But you can't import any, and you don't produce 


iny. As time goes on, you'll be in a bad fix. This 
matter of salt and gasoline supply is serious. Aren't 
you worried about it?” 

\. “Oh, no, there's really nothing to worry about. Of 


course, without resupply, our stocks will get smaller 
and smaller, but you don't seem to understand that 
as the Japs occupy more and more of the country, 
the part left to us will get smaller and smaller, and 
we won't need so much salt and gasoline.”’—Note 
found in General Stilwell's papers. Probably written 
early in 1944 











“enemy planes.” So | told him. George [Marshall] cut me 
20,000 Lee-Enfields, and 5,000 
No cuts on the artillery, 
We go Thursday. 
Thursday. No, Wednesday. 
go No, 7 go. No, 5... 
the he ll, le ts all vo 

Call at White 12:00 to 


pleasant, and very unimpressive. 


down to 200 machine guns, 


rounds (of ammunition 


though. 
We go Wednesday. No, 
To New York on Tuesday. 5 


No, no,no... 14 go. What 


Fesruary 9 


House. 12:20. F.D.R. very 
As if I were a constituent 
Rambled on about his idea of the war... “a 
28,000-mile front is my conception,” “The real 
Is to fight them all,” etc., ete. Just a lot of wind. 
After | had enough, | broke in and asked him if he had a 
for Chiang Kai-shek. He very obviously had not 
and talked for five minutes hunting around for something 
world shaking to say. Finally he had it—“Tell him we are 
in this thing for keeps, and we intend to keep at it until 
China gets back all her lost territory.” Then he went on to 
say he thought it best for Madame Chiang not to come here, 
as invited by some organization or other. It would be too 
much like a lecture tour of women’s clubs. He’s right on 
that. He was cordial and pleasant . . . and frothy. 

Fesruary 9. Back to White House to see Harry Hopkins, 
a strange, gnomelike creature. (Stomach ulcers.) T hought 
it wonderful that at my », | could shove off on the ‘ ‘great 
adventure.” (Sic!) W sy an opportunity! “You are going 


in to see him 


enc... Gtx. 


Strategy 


messave 
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to command troops, I believe. In fact, I shouldn't 
prised if Chiang Kai-shek offered you the command the 
Chinese Army.” Again, “Is there anything you wa. © the 
President to do?” and “Do you intend to prov ide { for any 
American units?” So I shot my wad there. He saiv tha; 
F.D.R. was vitally interested and ready to pull 100 pas 
planes off the airlines if we needed them. Wished m 
and promised to help. 

Had thought up the idea of using the Normandie «» thy 
run to India to supply us and Persia. Unfortunately, she 
was burning at that very moment. (Maybe we can get the 
other big one—Oueen Liz or Oueen Mary. > On th 
out, he told me his room had been Lincoln’s study, 
Lincoln first met Grant. I was slow; I could have said “I'm 
not Grant, but I can see the resemblance to Lincoln.” He 
had on an old sweater and crossroads-store shoes, and 
no garters, and his hair hadn't been cut for eight weeks 
I'll forgive him for that if he'll help us out. 

McCloy sent for me at 8:30. Worricd about the Chen 
nault-Bissell fuss.** I told him to let me worry now, and tel] 
Henry so. Henry is quite concerned. 

It seems that George Marshall promised Chiang Kai-shek 
that Chennault could be the ranking air commander. Soong 
made an unauthorized statement to me, and then reneged 
on telling Chiang Kai-shek he had done so. Then Currie 
stuck in his wire, urging Chennault to play ball. When 
Chennault une xpectedly ‘wehoed to play, Bissell bossed him 
So we were put in the position of Chinese telling the Wai 
Department who could and could not be on my stall. 

Currie made a date with Arnold to talk it over and sprang 
this announcement from Chennault, urging that a man 
other than Bissell go. Arnold hit the ceiling. 1 spoke for 
Bissell, and insisted that he rank Chennault. Arnold so 
ordered. Currie pulled in his horns. I told him my opinion 
of Chennault had dropped a lot since hearing that. It was 
arranged for Currie to send Chennault another wire telling 
him to get in the game and play ball or else. They are acting 
like a couple of kids, and they'll both have to behave. 

Our heavy bombers are piling up in India, unable tw go 
farther. If we only had the ground crews, we could us 
them from where they are. Production is still the trouble, 
or rather distribution. For instance, for March, April, May, 
the U.S. gets 60-odd, 70-odd, and 48 fighters. And the 
Limeys get 400-odd, 325, and 300-odd. (Not accurate, but 
approximate.) Kee-riste! 

However, by May we may get a couple of groups with 
ground crews. The fighters in Australia are being sent © 
Java boxed, around the south side. The object is to put 
2,000 planes in Australia. 

Events are forcing all concerned to see the vital impor 
tance of Burma. We must get the airline going at once, ind 
also build both the back-country roads. 


[On February 11, 1942, General Stilwell left Washing 
ton for his China station by ATC.] 


“Brigadier General Clayton Bissell was General Arnold's choice for 
command of the Tenth Air Force that was to comprise all U.S. air \ 
the CBI theater. It was his plan that General Chennault's indep dent 
AVG be brought back into United States uniform under the U.S. flag, wi 
Chennault as commander directly subordinate to Bissell. 

*Dr. Lauchlin Currie, personal assistant to President Roosevelt 
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tors become evident when one con 
rHE BATTLEFIELD SMOKE AND by the increased appearance throughout that a caliber .50 machine gun hiring 
irre the twin plagues of the combat the war of the newer 7.7mm. rifles the rate of 600 r.p.m. may dischat 
It has been so since the inven which fired a heavier projectile trom a the muzzle ipproxim tely oun 
gunpowder. The exploitation of shorter barrel at approximately the sam« per minute of inert smoke produ 
lulose as a propellant in the last velocity. ingredients from the primer alon 
the 19th Century effected a sig \ test program was conducted by the ing the same period of time, the pow 
reduction in smoke but not Ordnance Department to determine the delivers to the muzzle of the gu 
[he adoption of automatic weap effects of the Japanese propellant when ounces of this inert material in a finely 
served only to increase smoke loaded into U.S. cartridges. The follow divided form, making total of 
sh, resulting in recent years in a ing conclusions were reached: (1) U.S ounces of smoke agent from the pr 
ng of intensive effort on the sub small-arms propellants gave less flash at ind powder. In humid weather 
equivalent velocities than did the Japa finely divided particles act nuclei 
moke and flash of small arms are nese propellants; and (2) There was no the condensation of moisture and u 
utmost importance to the Infantry appreciable difference in smoke char uch conditions, a marked increa 
they reveal the position of the firer acteristics on a round for round basis smoke effect is obtained. With the cali 
enemy and interfere with target between U.S. and Japanese small-arms ber .50 M3 machine gun firing at a rate 
Throughout the last war the propellants. of 1200 r.p.m. more than three-quarter : 


of all nations pleaded for smoke 





hless arms and ammunition. The 
problem has not vet been soly ed 


stwe 


structive and effective manner 
nious with modern military tac 
No modern military small arm is 


less and entirely flashless. 

ly in World War II the Japanese 
ichieved smokelessness and flash 
by firing low-powered ammuni 

rom long barreled 6.5mm. rifles. A 

rison of U.S. and Japanese weap 


nd ammunition is presented below 
US. Caliber Japanese 
30 Ball M2 6.bmm. all 
Weight 150 grains 138 grains 
lant 
oht 50 grains 33 grains 
t 
ity 2780 f p.s 2359 E.p.s 


Length 24inches 31.5 inches 


ipon. .Semiautomatic Single shot 
m 





ight 9.5 pounds 9.0 pounds The muzzle flash in both of these pictures is that of a 75-round burst of a 


" caliber .50 heavy barrel machine gun. The large flash was from ammunition 
eness of the 6.5mm. rifle insofar propellant which contained no flash inhibitor. The small flash was from am- 
power is concerned was indicated munition loaded with a normal propellant. 
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WORN BARREL WITH FLASH HIDER 


Amount of flash from 50-round bursts fired from caliber .50 HBMG. 
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mall truncated cone having an interior 


nek tf approx mately thirty degrees 


Dh purpose f the cone is to force the 


ises leaving the muzzle to expand in a 


prescribed way along the wall of the 
cone t ne irly atmospheric pressure 
The angle of the cone is fixed within 


' 
mits to preve nt extreme turbulenc e and 
ub iti sphe ric 


pressures in order to 


eliminate shock wave. Flash hiders have 


been designed and tested which reduce 
muzzle fash 95 per cent from that ob 
served from the same gun firing without 
the flash hide I 
of flash 


increase In smoke ind unburned pow 


However, the reduction 
ilways accompanied by an 


der. During daylight firing smoke is 


more objectionable than muzzle flash 
ind presents a severe problem during 


No 


absorber 


hring ot multiple gun installations 


successful mechanical smoke 


ha vet been devised 
\ttempts to relate flash to weather con 


} 


ditions have not been successful. In 


general it appears, however, that flash 
humid 


ippears in larger volume in 


we ither. 
Muzzle flash 


worn barrels or hot barrels due to the 


becomes serious with 
escape of incompletely burned powder 
gases bevond the bullet. 

One to avoid muzzle 
flash is to prevent chemically the igni 


obvious way 
tion of the powder gas-air mixture. 
Chemical compounds which have this 
effect have been known for many vears 


Potassium sulphate, as expl ined 
used of thes 
pounds. Many theories have b 


1S the most widely 


vanced to explain the action ol 


sium salts, none of which h 
fully proved \ttempts have bee! 
to determine whether catalytic 


powdered nic kel, iron, and othe I 


influence the chemica 


tion. Experiments along this lin: 


The ide 1 


adversely 


, 
also been unsuccessfu). 


fecting the possibly occurring chai 


actions by means of an antiknock 
as tetraethyl lead has not been su 


ful. Attempts to suppress the flame 


means of oxygen deficient constit 
including water in sealed glass tub 
commercial fire extinguisher com) 
were also negative. 

The idea has been advanced th 
bon dioxide or dry ice be blown in 
powder gases at the muzzle in o1 
lower the oxygen content to such 
tent that ignition could not occur 
technical problems involved aré 
that the practic able application 
feasible 


T he basic causes of smoke ana 
lie within the gun barrel and cart 


The Ordnance Department progr 
basic research being conducted 
ian and military establishments 
the next several years is expec 
alleviate, if not eliminate, the smo! 
flash problem that has plague 


combat soldier for so many genet 
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Private JAMES , AAT 


HE bomb that had my name with others on 
It was the very first to break our world 
\part that Sunday as I sat alone 
write to Helen back in Little Falls. 
[he Japs allowed me time to write the date 
You couldn't say the place was Hickam Field 
\nd “Dearest Helen”—ever since, I've hoped 
Whoever picked me up destroyed unread 
Her letter I had taken out to put 
\e in the proper mood to answer all 
[he silly questions girls can ask a man. 
funny, sort of, how I couldn't tell her where 
| was, and now, when anyone can know 
Schofield Barracks Cemetery, Island of Oahu 
| he seas between are wider than before. 
Not all December Seven guys are here 
Hlalawa, Mokapu, Nuuana, are 
[he other places on Oahu; 
in Kauai there is Makaweli, 
\t Hilo, Homelani, and on Maui, Makawao 
Pronounce these names about the way they look 
me they sounded like the scenery 
d weather, which were very fine, although 
notonous compared with—well, say Little Falls. 
m time to time they brought more guys, 
tact that told us Uncle Sam was finishing 
ie scrap we didn’t know had started when 
e bomb with our names on it fell on Pearl. 
II 
Corporat JoHN 


, USMC 
HEN I was back at Haley Junior High 


The dots of Wake and Guam connected lines 
at traced the China Clipper's path across 
m Frisco west to oriental ports. 
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Te 7 iy 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 


By all their country's wishes blest! 


My current flame could not find Singapor 
Without a hint from me across the aisle 
Who loved the sound of any far-off name 
his could be reason, now there's time to think 

I signed with Uncle Sam’s Marines in nineteen thirty 
Except that life was fun I’ve no regrets 

When Wake was taken it was taken high 

Over our dead bodies, you might say) although 

[he next four years were bitter. lying here, 


Not knowing whethe r people kne W OT cared 


[hev came at last, with stuff the like we never thoug 


see, 
O Baby how we could have used all that in forty-one 
\ few more got it winning back our los: 
\nd lie here with us now on Peacock Point 
It's Asan, Agat, and Agana over there on Guam 
Just kids who hated school in forty-one 
\nd skipped Geometry for news on what 
Was cooking far away on these two dots 
Connecting lines the China Clippers flew 


From Frisco west to oriental ports 


Il] 


Private First Crass Ropert Inf 


W'! didn’t want to credit rumors of 
\ssaults across the California shore 
Or tales that we were making final stand 
\long the Mississippi's eastern bank. 

But even things we knew were true by day 
Were not quite true at night here on Bataan 
Delaying action is a phrase they use 

To hide what all the men who fought it know 
[hat we were licked and wouldn't say it till 
Our bodies wouldn't take us where we'd go 
And over on Corregidor our fall 

Was harbinger of dark and bloody spring 
That many would not see, or having seen 


Would wish through endless nights that they had not 


at 





nine 





\ handful hardier than most survived 

lo breathe in sweetness of another spring 

When prison doors swung wide and parachutes 
Were bursting into bloom above the Rock. 


The rest of us had dreams of such a day 

But could not live on dreams alone and so we died with 
them 

\ triumph must be bought with something, which 


ls why we have new comrades on Luzon. 


ROM Santa Barbara, where many lie, 
You travel south to reach Manila where 
Iwo cemeteries have been set apart 
For many more; still south for forty miles 
Will bring you to Batangas, worth a day 
Before embarking on a winding course 
Iwo hundred south by eastern miles to where 
Some others sleep on Leyte at Palo 
Below Tacloban on San Pedro Bay. 


IV 


Private Harotp 


, USMC 


DON'T suppose the higher echelons 

Were wise to all the things we said 
\bout the brains it took to figure out 
That here was just the place to show the Japs 
Llow far they were from San Francisco Bay. 
\ stranger might have misinterpreted 
\s mutinous or worse our comments on 
Ihe flora and the fauna that were all 
We had a surplus of we even chopped 
Ihe name in half and christened it 'Canal). 
The record is enough to prove that life 
Was not all atabrine and waiting for 
\nopheles of proper sex to drop 
In uninvited for a bite to eat 
In spite of these and other nuisances 
Like nights so black the jungle day seemed bright 
The fight had some resemblance to the kind 
The books had warned us of. The rest became 
New « hapters in new books to tell new guys 
Hlow we had done it on ‘Canal before 
We died, so each could go on doing what 
We'd found was right, until he made some new 
Mistake that wasn't in the books and found 
His private piece of earth as we found ours, 
And be content that fading sounds of strife 
Were from the right direction, telling him 
Phe Japs were tarther than before from San Francisco Bay. 


HE cemetery on Kirinian 

Is called the Coral Sands; nearby Japtan 
ls where the other dead of Eniwetok Atoll lie. 
At Kwajalein it's !van Island and 
Another known as Ennylobegan. 
Majuro Atoll has an island called Pegerian. 
The Marianas north of Guam have Tinian 
And Saipan; on Anguaur in the Palau Group 
The cemetery's name is Pleasant Grove, 
And there's another on Peleliu. 
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On Dutch New Guinea Hidden Valley is 
The name, and it's Nowmea on New Call. 





Samoa has an isle called Tutuila. 

Near fifty miles above Port Moresby is 
Finschhafen on Huon Peninsula. 

New Zealand treasures Waikumete Cemetery and 
Another at Kaori, Wellington. 
The Fiji Islands have a Suva Island; in 

The Gilberts, Lone Palm Cemetery is 

On Betio Island, Tarawa, not far 

From Gate of Heaven Cemetery, Taritari, 
And the one called Sleepy Lagoon on Larotai. 


V 
Corporat WILLIAM , Inf. 


‘D never heard of Attu till I saw 

Its gray horizon as we leaned against | 
Our packs along the deck, and each man was | 
A room where he conferred in silence with rr 
The stranger just now met that was himself. ll 
\ map that tells you the Aleutian Chain \\ 
ls like a feather drooping from the hat \\ 
Of North America is all right for i. 
Geography but leaves out what it’s like ( 
lo run uphill when steel is running down. Ci 
When steel and I had met to prove it was 
I'he better foe and drive me back a step, 
| knew a moment when I could not say 


VI 
Seconp LrieEuTENANT Georce —————, AAF 


If chance to rest were not a welcome thing. : 
\| 
\ 
E fly guys never could be sure to find \ 
A resting place beneath a cross or star; \ 
And I was one who wrestled dead controls, | 
Fought off red-tinted dizziness to keep \ 
My name from joining guys who'd gone before M 
\nd had it and were listed “missing over Germany.” In 
| won, if winning is the sight through one good eye U 
Of friendly cliffs and then the homing strip | 
hat twisted crazily beneath the nose. \ 
I speak for us who had it but got back, Y 
For all the others who did not get back, O 
And those who almost had it but not quite. 
The lucky ones can never hope to call \ 
At all the scattered places where we lie, N 
\nd any list is bound to miss the spots 
Of earth or water where the missing fell. 
But here are several names that once were in 
Official letters read in quiet living rooms 


se IWEST of London thirty miles is Brookwood 
Hill 

And Cambridge Town is fifty miles the other way. 

Across a narrow sea is Lisnabreeny at Belfast, 

While smaller grounded squadrons wait 

For flying weather out of Corsica, 

Gibraltar, Athens, Budapest, Belgrade, 

Or Vis off Jugoslavia’s western coust; 

Or Sweden's Malmo, Munsingen southwest 
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rn in Switzerland; or Lisbon, Portugal; 


Oslo, and a spot northwest of Bucharest. 


VI 
SEAMAN 2cLt RALPH , USN 


T NLESS you love the sea you'll never know 
Why I had pondered long the wish to share 
ith its endless motion as | had in life, 
thought how dull must be a grave on land 

t never knows a change of scene except 
low parade of seasons in a year. 

o | never worried much when we 

dishing out the heavy stuff that meant 
y could be expected with the same. 
wagon’s luck was good until one dawn 

unner miles away was luckier. 

ld ship staggered like a boxer tagged, 
juickly gained her feet (though I did not 
trike back angrily with snarling flame. 

t afternoon, when deck and sea were calm 
lay beneath the drapery that told 
we had died, as chaplains quietly intoned 
fice of each man’s belief, 


mending souls to His Redeeming Hands, 


Committing flesh to rest within His sea. 
VIII 
SERGEANT JACK ,OMC 


HE stateside papers regularly had 
Us cursing at the news they didn’t print 
\bout these places where the war was not 
\ thing that fitted into headlines or 
\ bulletin compressing facts about 
\ beachhead stormed, directing readers to 
(he full-page pictures sent by radio. 
\nd there was very little you could say 
When letters told you they were glad you weren't 
In danger and congratulated you 
Upon your luck before they quoted from 
lhe latest thrilling one from so-and-so, 
\ boy who’s really in this war. 
You learned to write around the dreary chores 
’r hide a lack of them beneath a day by day 
\ecital of the weather where you were. 
\nd when you died in one of many ways a soldier can 
\o matter where he is, you wondered if 


hey'd say your luck had been too good to las*. 


HE chain of Adak, Shemya, Kiska, Umnak and 
Annette share with Attu a richer earth, 
1 more is found on Kodiak; Ladd Field 
Fairbanks and two hallowed spots at Nome; 
t Raymond, Seward, and Fort Richardson 
Anchorage; Amchitka, Naknek, and 
rt Randall at Cold Bay; Juneau is proud 
name its cemetery Evergreen, 
l Sitka finishes Alaska’s roll. 
ension Island is a lonely place, 
truth in common with so many more, 
e Labrador’s Goose Bay where someone thought 
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[he cemetery should be named Lest We Forget; 
Or western Greenland’s Narsarsuak, or Fossvogur 
Four miles from Iceland's Reykjavik. 

In Newfoundland they lie near Harmon Field 
At Stephenville, Fort Pepperell, and Fort 
\icAndrews at Argentia. 

St. David's in Bermuda leads a long 

Parade of names less frigid on the tongue 
Bourne Field, St. Thomas in the Virgin Isles 
Antigua Base Command at Coolidge Field 
Fort Simmons in Jamaica and Fort Read in Trinidad 
Fort Brooks and Fort Buchanan and 

The Henry Barracks at Cayey are near 
Borinquen Field at Aguadilla and 

Gurabo's Camp O'Reilly, all on Puerto Rican soil 
In western Indies of the Netherlands 

Aruba at San Nicholas is home 

For all that do not lie in Curacao ground 

The Dutch and British both have place s called 
Guiana where Camp Paramaribo 

And Georgetown are the points, respectivel) 
The Panama Canal has Corozal 

And Mt. Hope cemeteries for its dead 

Near Guantanamo Bay a small assembly shares 
1 Cuban sun with those who sleep 

At San Antonio de los Banos. 

Brazil is represented less by Rio than 

By holy ground like Para’s Val de Cans 
Recife's Barro, Fortaleza’s John 

Che Baptist, Sao Luiz, Alecrim at Natal 

{nd Campo Santo near Bahia’s edge 

El Cemeterio de San Pedro 

Is in Colombia at Medellin 

\ragua, Venezuela, has a Maracay 

And Ancon Cemetery is in Ecuador 

\ustralia has a spe cial care for earth 

Of Brisbane and of Sydney's Rookwood Hill 
In Teheran it’s Amirabab Post 

While Egypt has a Heliopolis. 

In Barrackpore and Kalaikunda rest 

Che dead of India; and near Chenetu 

Is Mopanshan at Fungwangshan, and there 
\re other graves in Kunming and Shanghai 
Harbel is in Liberia, 

Lagos is in Nigeria, 

Bel-Air is at Dakar, in Senegal, 


And Tripoli, Tripolitania 
1X 
Private Paut . Med C 


OME law or other specified our role, 
Forbidding us by any act to aid 
The cause we served, except as binding up 
The wounds of battle can be counted such 
For some this was an easy cross to bear, 


Whose conscience, higher than the law, would not 


Permit their hands to rise in wrath for any man or cause 


For lesser lads, like me, assigned by chance 
To be a combat medico, this ban 
Was often irritation when the blood 





















































































































































































































































































































Was high and we could only do what we 


\\ ere traine d to do and hope it was enough, and die. 
X 
Srare SERGEANT EpwarD , Inf. 


N June of nineteen thirty-six the coast 

Of Normandy was perfect for a lad 
Who yesterday had cycled with his friend 
Phrough quiet villages, and overruled 
His pleas to stop at this or that cafe 
For rest and cognac as they had before; 
\nd it was years till he recalled in pain 
Ilow urgency he could not name had drawn 
Him to the channel's edge, where weariness 
Not known to youth impelled delay, and set 
\ budget-thin itinerary back three precious days 
hey spent the afternoons in walks along 
lhe shore and up the gentle rises where 
The grass was soft to lie in while they talked 
Of next year's school and what the chances were 
For sweet revenge on Dartmouth in the fall. 
And nothing in the breezes told of time 
When planners poring over secret maps 
Would designate this beach as Omaha, 
And mark as Utah one just down the way. 


He thought, that dawn in June when he was older, as he 


fell 
Of all this company my luck is best, 


To have beloved earth where | can rest.” 


QUIET legion half surrounds St. L6 

Le Chene-Guerin is to the south, 
Marigny nine miles west; the north 
\pproach is guarded by Le Cambe, 
With St. Laurent a few miles north and east. 
\nd Cherbourg has its patient sentries north 
\nd south at Blosville and Ste. Mere Eglise. 
Southeast of Reims is Champigneul; Gorron 
Is twelve miles past St. James northeast of Rennes. 
Solers and Villeneuve-sur-Auvers are south 
Of Paris roughly twenty miles, and Ste. Corneille 
Is northeast nine miles from Le Mans. 


XI 
, OSS 


Lik. only thing about this mission we 
Disliked was knowledge that our failure to 
Return would be a veil to hide our fate 
Forever from the people who should know. 
But even this could not put down our high 
Excitement as we dropped into the pit 
Of night and listened, after parachutes 
Were open, to the fading motors of 
Ihe plane, remembering the pilot's grin 
\nd good-luck sign already like a vision from the past. 
Whatever ground it was that rose to meet 
Our groping feet, you may be sure it gave 


Us all the cloak and dagger stuff that we'd been itching for. 


Our graves are marked by archives set apart 
In secret hles, in secret hearts. 
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XI 


Corporat Epwin ————— : 





HAT Christmas Eve was white as any we 
Had dreamed out loud about for days in song. 
Our stockings all were hung with care to dry 
In warding off the curse of trenchfoot that 
Had thinned our ranks as much as hostile fire; 
For we were none too many as it was, 
Considering the job that lay ahead: 
lo stick it out here at Bastogne until 
Relief we prayed was on the way had come. 
I have a notion this retelling will 
Not give you truth enough to understand 
Our feeling that in one respect this day 
Had something we had rarely known in years 
When Christmas Eve was music and expectancy of da\ 
Che brotherhood and peace we had no time 


To sing about this year had never been \ 
So real before, as we went quietly H 
To where our posts of vigil lay beneath 
The steady stars; and I could not but think 
With wonder at the spirit you could feel I< 
Through all this outfit that I'd known before S 
Had all the spirit it could use, and more. 
I did not wish for death, of course, but when I; 
It came I knew it hardly could have chosen better night \ 
Chan anniversary of time these ( 
Selfsame stars looked down | 
To witness at Thy Birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy Birth. R 
\ 

OR all its valor Belgium never was [ 
The host to better guests than lie at Foy ( 
Four miles above Bastogne or those around | 
Liege at Fosse, Henri Chapelle and Neuville-en-Condroz. | 
I'he Hollanders are quiet as they tend ' 
The graves in Molenhoek, in Zon northeast of Eindhoven | 
Or west of Aachen where Margraten is. f 
The town of Hamm is two miles east of Luxembourg. 
XII 

SrarF SERGEANT Francis ————— , Inf. 

HE Rhine that April day lay to our rear, 
Much closer on the map than in our minds | 
That looked already back upon the day \ 
We crossed it as one does to some event | 
: 


Emerging brightly from the mist of youth. 

And every man could read the silent thought 

Of every man and know it was his own: ( 
“We've got them now—a matter of a week 

Or so at most—If only I can keep 

From zigging when a zag is in the cards— 

No use to get it when it doesn’t count.” 

This outfit was too good for anyone 

To say a thing like that out loud, but in 

A week the thought had ripened men from boys 
Whose boldness long had sprung from nothing more 
Than need of sharing boldness with the gang. 

I wouldn't have you thinking we let down— 

Our skill, made up of countless lessons learned 
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ughout the longest years we'd ever known, 
put to use convincing remnants of 
hattered foe to quit while there was time 
nost of us admitted sweating out 
nfamiliar dread of luck that might 
stretch quite far enough to take us through. 
rned out mine was meant to snap so near 
end that on the night of victory 
quad could drink a toast to me by name 
ww there’s time enough to think about 
path we blasted all across the map 
en we were buying battle streamers in 
irket where the price was always high 
to think that by the time we reached 
. place I'd learned enough to be the type 
Dough who knew some things they hadn't said 
FM Twenty-one dash Seven-Five, 
type you always saw in Yank, behind 
veek old beard, his M l held as if 
hands had been designed for nothing else. 
one who knew his Gibbon and the blood 
it Hows wherever Plutarch’s ancient book 


pened, all this should have been no great 


» rprise, when you consider we were on 


lhe selfsame ground, from time to time, 
\frica, then up the boot past Rome, 


ross contested seas to France where we 


Could join the last assault on Germany. 


[his vague itinerary is not meant 
lo help you guess what shoulder patch I wore, 
t if it pleases you to think it was 


\ certain one don’t look to me for proof. 


| think it was while we were resting at 


Oran my squad first learned that I could pass 


(he time explaining why invasion and 
lhe sounds of war had long been here no more 
\ novelty than seas that rose and fell 


In ceaseless cosmic rhythm on the shore. 


Before we hit Palermo I could see 


(he squad take comfort from my travelogue 


On who had sailed these waters when the land 


| 
iT 


hat we called home was centuries beyond 
he rim encompassing a tiny world. 

months that followed it was almost $.O.P. 
hat I should fill the hush of sweating out 


With stories, while we waited for the sign 


( 


lo jump off for another go at luck. 
ly audience was always partly new, 
\nd only two who trained with me at Bragg 
n ever check against the printed page 


he tales | had to Improv ise when | forgot the tacts. 


RAN and Casablanca lead the roll 

When talk gets round to northern Africa, 
t they must share their precious hostages 
th Constantine, Tebessa, Souk Ahras, 
\lia outside Algiers, Mateur 


Fedala, Tunis, Beja, Ksar-Mezouar; 

With Gafsa, Kasba Mehdia at Port 

Lyautey, and with Hadjeb el Aouin 
Caronia in Sicily between 

Viessina and Palermo shelters men 

Who fell for both, while some are left as if 
Palermo still were threatened from the sea 
[he others have Licata and the town 

Of Gela south by east some twenty miles away 
Salerno's ransom is at Avellino to 

Che north and Mt. Soprano to the south 

The price of Naples can be counted by 

A walk in Naples where new graves are laid 
Cassino was a treasure paid for by 

The men who lie a few miles south of it 

\t R. Fratelli and at Marzanello Nuovo 
Include Carano, Bari, Mirandola, and 
Follonica; Nettuno south of Rome, 
l'arquinia to the north; and south from Florence 
The men of Castelfiorentino, Pietramala and 
Of Vada sixteen miles below Leghorn. 

St. Michael's cemetery is three miles 

From Cagliari on Sardinia 

The cost of rolling up the eastern side 

Of France is told in graves along the way 

At Draguignan due west from sunny Cannes 
Luynes above Marseilles; at St. Juan 
Northeast of Besancon; Varois above 

Dijon; the land around Nancy that takes 

In Epinal; Andilly, Limey, and Grand Faill) 
Above Verdun; at Hochfelden, a tiny place 
Not shown on maps, not far above Strasbourg 


And St. Avold that lies due east of Metz 
XIV 
Private First Crass CLaArenct Inf 


Y service record, filed in Washington 
With all the others marked “deceased,” will show 

My birth and home to be New Mexico. 
This fact gives point to something otherwise 
OF no significance, except to me 
The very day I fell and did not rise 
lo see the long awaited sunset of Japan, 
Back home some men were huddled in my earth 
lo watch a manmade sun light up my sky 
With blinding dawn that made New Mexico 


The birthplace of a newer world 


HE men who keep eternal watch 
Sa Iwo Jima lie where each of three 
Din isiOns ¢ hose a billet for its own 
And small as le Shima and Zamani Shima are 
There's rool to hold the mien Uu ho died to win 
Chem from a stubborn hidden foe 
And five division cemeteries are 
Deployed with strategy to hold the Okinawa hill 


Yosepu A. Bourpow 
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AIRBORNE ON 


THE PROBLEMS WE FACE IN BUILDING A 
TRULY SELF-SUFFICIENT AIRBORNE ARMY 


PAPER WINGS 


By Major Donald T. Kellett and Major William Friedman 


[he views expressed in this article are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Department of 
the Army 


The New Airborne Division 


Premised on the belief that subsequent hostilities in which 
the United States may become involved, will occur so rapidly 
is to preclude a long interval of time in which to make 
preparation, it is believed that the postwar rdle of airborne 
forces should include such an organization as will permit 
the immediate and rapid employment of airborne forces on 
either a tactical or strategic mission.—Mayor Generar E. G. 
CHAPMAN, onetime Commanding General, 13th Airborne 
Division 


[he new airborne division, recently approved, is shown 
in Chart 4. As an organization that must be usable in the 
foreseeable future, it is practical. The “foreseeable future” 
may be tomorrow or five years, an indefinite and indeter 
minate factor 

The new division lies within the air transport capabili- 
ties of the country at the present time. Some of the aircraft 
of the commercial airlines will necessarily have to be pooled 
with those available from the Troop Carrier and the Air 
'ransport Commands, and the production of the 16,000 
pound-lift glider will have to be speeded. But most impor- 
tant is the critical fact that the entire new airborne division 
can be lifted at one time. 

Significantly, 100 per cent of the personnel and 92 per 
cent of the total divisional equipment are air-liftable. The 
remaining eight per cent of the equipment is the non 
transportable matériel needed by certain of the divisional 
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PART TWO 








support units to provide complete service. Otherwise, the 
division can be launched into the assault complete with 
personnel, weapons, prime movers, and organizational 
equipment. The reason it is so air-liftable is not so much 
organizational modification or changes as it is the increased 
capacities of present aircraft and glider as compared to 
those we had in World War II. The new division presents 
no truly radical changes, and even few new types of units 

Organizationally, it is a mixture of the old airborne divi 
sion, the World War II infantry division, and the new 
infantry division. But this new airborne division has 
features that resolve certain of the major operational criti 
cisms leveled against the older airborne organization, 
greater fire power and increased mobility available immedi: 
ately upon entry into action. 

The major change is in the airborne infantry regiments 
The parachute infantry regiment and the glider infantry 
regiments have been eliminated as separate and distinct 
organizations. The three airborne infantry regiments of the 
new division are now organized identically. The intent is 
to train and to equip these organizations on a dual basis, s° 
that they can function interchangeably as either parachute 
or gliderborne infantry. An operational flexibility and ver- 
satility heretofore limited by non-standard equipment and 
training has been achieved. 


The three airborne infantry regiments are closely mod: 
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Chart No. 4 


d upon the organization of the standard infantry regi- 
nts of the new infantry division. The major changes in- 
lude elimination of the regimental tank company and cuts, 
thin the remaining companies, in overhead personnel. 
\ctually, there is an increase of some nine hundred 
trymen in the new airborne division over the old version. 
Other than the fire power of the eliminated tank com 
ny, the airborne infantry regiment has weapons and 
vehicular strength comparable to its standard ground coun 
terpart, and nck greater than that formerly constituted 
thin the parachute or the glider infantry regiment. The 
table which follows indicates the comparative major weapon 
vehicular strengths of the four types of wartime 


ments: 

New New Old Old 
Equipment Airborne Infantry Parachute Glider 

l Available from 0 0 

pool 

Mortar 4.2” : - 12 0 0 
Gun, Machine cal 30, hvy 12 12 0 24 
Gun, Machine cal 30, It... 39 39 105 36 
Launcher, rocket, 2.36” 27 27 73 108 
Launcher, rocket, 3.5” 58 53 0 0 
Gun, 90mm AT 9 (22 tanks) 0 0 
Gun, 57mm AT . ; 0 0 0 18 
Rifle, 57mm M18 ......... 27 27 0 0 
Rifle, 75mm M20 ae 12 0 0 
Trailer, 14-ton 100 94 26 107 
Truck, 4-ton . i 163 162 26 187 
Trai DN bce. i 60 76 31 19 
Truck, 3 s-ton, wc . : 40 58 0 11 
Yy-ton, cargo ..... 74 56 31 29 


| table does not show fully the comparative mobility 
potentials, however. The parachute and glider regiments 
used to have 24%4-ton trucks, trucks not air transportah le 


; 


luring World War II. The new airborne regiment is not 
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limited to the capabilities of the jeep, a change of con 
siderable importance. [he regiment has not only greate: 
fire power and mobility, but new weapons and techniques. 
Sound locating devices are organic to the regiment, with 
one set earmarked for each of the three battalions. Com 
munications personnel and equipment are increased. ‘The 
latest infrared equipment is also incorporated. The regi 
mental support company is of a new type, with a company 
headquarters, two heavy mortar platoons (4.2 inch chemical 
mortars), and one antitank platoon (with the latest 90mm 
AT gun, the T9E2). This company is as fully capable of 
he avy fire support and antitank protection as the old cannon 
and antitank companies of the World War II infantry 
regiment combined. The regimental medical company is 
new, a consolidation of the litter section of a clearing com 
pany of the old standard infantry division medical battalion, 
and the normal medical facilities that were part of the 
infantry regiments. [his unit has two water tanks, four 
2%-ton trucks, and fourteen 4-ton trucks. 


The Infantry Battalion 


Ihe new airborne infantry battalion has the same or 
ganization as the standard infantry counte rpart. It contains 
a headquarters company, three rifle companies, and a heavy 
weapons company. [he rifle company contains a weapons 
platoon of three 60mm mortar squads, and three 57mm 
recoilless rifle squads, and three rifle platoons of one light 
As in the 
rifle company of the standard battalion type, rifle squé ads are 
composed of nine men each. The heavy weapons company 


includes a machine-gun platoon containing four light and 


machine gun squad and three rifle squads eac h. 
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our heavy we ipons, an Simm mortar platoon with tour 


nortar ind a mm recoilless rifle platoon armed with 


four of these new ind eftective weapons 


[he major Organization il ch inge in the airborne division 


\ bh] 


omparable to that of the airborne regiments 1n 


i 
} 


hat all firing battalions are identically organized Divi 


irtilleryv i omposed ol headquarters ind head 


iarters battery, three airborne 105mm howitzer battalions, 
batteric s of 


h with three fring tour guns each, and an 


ne intiaircratt automat weapons battalion, com 


posed OF a hi idqu ters and two hring batteries ot two pla 
oons each. The AAA AW platoon contains four gun sec 


h of on machine yun squad equipped with d 


nultipl machine gun, caliber .50 on M55 mounts, and a 
vun squad equipped \\ ith 1 40mm antiaircratt automatic 
eapon SINCE the ght ol the 105mm howitzer requires 


i glider, it pr bable that the divisional artillery will be 


\vain, the division support troops are modified versions 
| similar organizations tour d in the new intantry divisions 
Ot me tv, all of the service elements do not contain the 


CHUN heavy equipment available to their standard 
Che only strength increases over the 
iti irborne division are to be found in the enginee! 
ittalion, the military police company, and the ordnance 
ompany, but the equipment of all service units is much 
mproved ind modernized. And practically all of it should 
¢ on hand when needed, prov ided that It 1S landed and put 
nto action successfully 

Lhe notabl change s in divisional troops are the additions 
tare pl cement company, whose function is to train and 
orient replacements, the inclusion of a pathfinder platoon, 
ind organk photo interpreter and order ot battle teams 


vithin division headquarters company. A divisional anti 


tank platoon, armed with nine 90mm AT guns, has been 


idded to provide extra protection The engineer battalion 


has three identically organized lettered companies as Com 
pared to the old two parachute companies and one glider 
company Ihe medical battalion, having lost the organic 
litter sections of the collecting companies to the regiments, 
has regrouped into a unit consisting of a headquarters and 
imbulance, and clearing companies. 

Despite the many improvements in the airborne division, 


“We still can’t fight 


indefinitely like a straight dough outfit, and it’s a sure bet 


justly conc rned critics will complain, 


that we I] still] be left in the line til Hell freezes over.” It is 
probably still going to be true that if a higher commander 
is ordered to heht an outfit, he will do so, regardless of its 
potentialities. Recognizing this probability, the new divi 
sion provides a standard “attachments for sustained com 
bat.” These are shown in the chart, and are not organic. 
\nd this brings up a fallacy. 

A logical and negative argument may well be that the 
so-called attachments, like the organic “tail” of this division's 
predecessor, may never catch up to the rest of the division 
when most needed. Uncontrollable factors, envisaged in 
predictable new techniques of warfare, may interpose a 
dead zone of a hundred to a thousand miles between the 
actual point of commitment of the airborne division and 
the nearest point that amphibious ground troops might be 


expected to approach in support. This cannot be argued 
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away since no alrc raft, other than the experimental 44 
pound transport or the Hughes flying boat, can be . 
to lift a heavy tank. 

The concept of standard attachments for airbo 
sions is, in reality, not much more than a remind 
when it is committed an airborne division should 
get the support it will need. Planners have sometin 
looked this necessary additional support and that 
reason reserve support earmarked tor the standard 
units were cannibalized. 

Just as the length of time a unit is kept in com| 
command decision, the proper utilization of atta: 

also such a decision. \ctually, the attachments t| 
same units that would comprise the “tail,” if they \ 
ganic parts of the division, except that they will | 

‘bvious advantage of being a part of the team. 


910 C-82 Transports 


lo airlift one new 1] ,000,000-pound airborne d 
completely by purely military air facilities, approxi 
910 C-82 oiameaile or 280 C 8? aircratt, 310 11 ,000-p: und 
gliders and 242 8,000-pound lift gliders (excluding 
planes) will be required. This is just about double th 
number of troop-carrier aircraft now authorized by the A 
I oTrces. 

Regardless of the organization of the division, a necessary 
operational consideration is the indubitable fact that th 
total airborne strength available to the postwar Army may 
not be able to est: Bich maintain and hold an airhead of 
adequate size while strips for arrival and take-off of 
sized transport planes are being constructed. Ag: in this is 
a gamble and largely contingent upon the enemy's abilit 
to react and acusveline the offensive air effort which m: 
be expected to support an airborne operation. Any a 
airborne operation of a strategic nature must be expected to 
be at least partially sacrificed in character, unless succes: 
beyond all expectation is achieved. 

[he natural reaction of a reader convinced of these facts 
would be to belabor his Congressman to increase the budget 
for both the air and ground forces. Though admirabk 
such an effort would probably be less than altogether suc 
So the reader must be reconciled to a situ: 
where an attempt is made to reach the most feasible solution n 
with the inadequate facilities at hand. If additional funds 
are given, and more troop carriers made available by th 
Air Force, it will be a relatively simple and mechanized 
procedure to revise the T /O&E of the airborne division. Or 
better still it might then be possible to activate more air 
borne divisions which, in being, might tend to assure the 
success of future airborne operations. 

The classical conception of the future employment of the 
airborne division is that of a long flight to a foreign desti 
nation, then the dropping of the division and then its ac 
complishment of a strategic mission. The action includes 
the air landing of reinforcements, supporting equipment 
and “tail,” the evacuation of wounded, and ultimately, the 
evacuation of the entire division by air. 

The implications of this concept as to aircraft are tre 
mendous. For the foreseeable future, there is no indication 
that such a strategic operation would be over friendly tert 
tory all the way. Therefore, the operation could n be 
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friendly ground antiaircraft support, and pos 
yy fighter aircraft cover in its final deployment. 
ght airborne operations have proved to be much 
essful than those carried out by night, the troop 
this hypothetical airborne operation must be 
personnel or cargo carriers. They would require 
nent and fire power of Supertortresses. 
sly the United States has no such aircraft at the 
me. To build such aircraft in the foreseeable fu 
d require |) a much larger appropriation and 
ement by the Air Force that such aircraft would 
ucted and operated on an equal priority with the 
ents of the Strategic Bombing Command. 
nclusions are apparent. Under present conditions 
gic employment of even one airborne division is 
e. It is, in fact, problematical whether it would be 
employ even a part of an airborne division on a 


and not a strate gical mission There are barely 


troop Carriers and the C 82 now 1n use 1s not de 
for strategic employment) to handle an airborne 
ntal combat team along with its initial supply require 
[hat is all we could put into action, and it could do 
ore than accomplish some minor mission, possibly 
ce nature. That operation furthermore, would have 
yunted in an area very close to the United States. 
tunately, the list of likely areas of combat commit 
\merican troops of any description does not in 
short-notice 


near-by places he requirement for 


tment of US. troops 1s probably at extreme range 1n 


rt held territory. 


Operation Sacrifice 


liar and unattractive facts again emerge. In some 


\ land, an aggressive enemy steps harshly upon the 
can honor, by the simple expedient ol calling Our 
which suspiciously r¢ sembles a four-flush. Dhe 


can public, still dreaming of its military sinews ol 


] 
‘v, arises in wrath and calls for action of a distinctly 
tive Variety. 


Chief of Staff then orders OPERATION SACRIFICE, 


t Fort Bragg, a regiment of the 82d Airborne Division 


board aircraft manned by crews with whom they may 
before have trained. Somewhere off a distant shore, 
land-based fighters appear in happy anticipation, r« 


ering what the Desert Air Force accomplished in 1943 


the desperate Germans tried flying reinforcements 
rted into beleaguered Tunisia. 
haps fifty per cent of our airborne “task force’ survives 
darkness. Somewhere off the coast of a remote and 
land the flight leaders circle, awaiting contact with 
irection from the pathfinders, who are on their first 
n. Finally, the beam is established, and the small “ait 
approaches the drop zone through a screen of 
night fighters. The troops jump into rugged moun 
terrain. By dawn, some of the units are oriented 
| their objective and at first light, the Americans at 
ith the glorious traditions of Sicily, Normandy, and 
d behind them. 
v fight with the same courageous fierceness they did 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 





Somebody's Cockeyed 


I'he following item appeared in the editorial columns 
f the July 1906 issue of the Journal of the U. S. ¢ 
\ssociation 

We contess to a little SUIprist when our esteemed « 
temporary and club companion, th« INFANTRY JOURNAI 
remarks that it is sorry that our Secretary of War ha 
fallen in with the popular fallacy, that it takes longer to 
make a cavalry soldier than an infantry soldier. Somehow 


we have alway held that idea and not until re iding the 


} 


remarks referred to above, did we know that tl dea 


was nowadavs considered a fallacy 


We have always been under the impression tl he 
following about correctly expresses the relative training 
of the two branches 

Infantry Cavalry 
1. Rifle lL. Rifle 
2 Pistol 
.. Sabre 
} Hi rs 


We would delicately suggest 


a little tl 


bismus somewhere, and as long as we believe we can set 


that ther l 
four on one side of the line to one on the other we must 
think that the faulty evesight is not our: 

RRR EH RR MH HH KH KH HH HH HH 


in World War II 


all five hundred of them. Their ammu 


nition runs out about noon, and the enemy moves 1n [fo1 the 
kill. From some ol the older veterans, Sarcasti remarks 
which seem to include such phrase s as “Pear! Harbor,” “Cor 


regidor’ and “Kasserine Pass” are heard briefly, and then 
not at all. Iwo davs later, the press and radio tell the 
stunned public part of what happened. The country is now 
ready for war. The now-traditional sacrifice has been made. 
We can keep this from happening. The perfect airborne 
division has not been devised, but the final T /O&E herein 
presented approaches the best solution for the present and 
the near future. This formation, used in close cooperation 
with the Air Force, has a good chance of success Imponder 
ables remain and will be solved only In Wal 

The pressing need is simply for more funds and facilities 
to enable American arms to take the initiative immediatel) 
when future hostilities begin. It must be realized that we 
will probably throw our fir morale-building Sunday 
punch with our Air Force and Airborne Infantry 


The airborne division must be given a fighting chance 


tO fulfill its mission It must be SC lf sustaining In he iV\ 
combat for longer than its World War II predec Ol lt 
must receive its heavy support as soon as possible, or it must 
be withdrawn from the operation as soon issault mi 
$10N 1S completed [ he strategic mission Ccnvi ged may not 
be attempted in the first stages of a new war. But sooner o1 
later it will he attempted 


, i nd 
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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Part Two of the very thorough statement on world communism prepared by a sub. 


committee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 


The Tactics Of Communism 


WI 


\\ 





’ \ THEORY Of! le the Soviet | n and Communist 
1 EX] ition if fourth, their economi 
t \ I ! ised together, inte 
hu | } 1 tor common vals 
i i ( Mu ) dep ndent upon on 
! Kn } } rt th rour phases in their 
but work with com 
Te! 1 t if . a f Heil ymbined tactics p I 
id | ws what t i f maneuver difthcult to co 
| if kd cont if times, sometimes 
to participat ttin ut of hand. But they bring to its 
Land u th duct experience and energy. At times 
show a virtuosity that enables them 
urp! ind outmaneuver an enemy 
, vho doe } understand the Hexibilits 
, p urcetuln tf which they ar 
uish ‘ : 
x/ lift Soviet Defense 
; Soviet defense policy imposes considera 
s tl ve a direct effect upon Com 
inist tact both inside and outside of 
! Wil 1 
the Soviet Union. The first assumption ol 
. So lefense is the probability of war 
til . 
eaill l Sov Lnion The necessary 
1d umption 1s ibout the strength 
aenis Wh ~ t the probabl sides in that war. On this 
“a thev are fully aware that the United States 
, - ri nat ] sent outpr duce them and that 
4 ahy “le the United States has an atomic weapon 
Pe a oe But they also expect that the United 
Stat “ undergo an economic depres 
“ yp é :' 
, failu When n, while they expect to continu their 
. ‘ft A ' ’ \ t ] p n 1 
4 } Pp ° ’ 
not ready t Vheir third major assumption is the ad 
idy en d vantage of space. The effect of space upon 
th military operations is more familiar to 
tuations in people who work in transportation than to 
t 1 pra most people, but it may be measured in 
4 unist th Soviet case by the effect on the two 
d they List th } if nvasions by Napoleon and Hitler 
1} ire th hat \ir warfare has given an added impor 
front Com tance to per pheral space, for this space sets 
inswers to the distance that bombers must fly over ter 
ke up th tory defended by antiaircraft weapons 
The importance of strategic mate rials, 
tv of tactical var ind the awkward fact that they are where 
the Communists vou find them and not elsewhere is another 
phases. These ar ven premise of their strategy as of any 
d I 1S i | nd Strategy 
ip v; third Ihe sixth important premise of their 
munism ul Strategy ind unique to theirs, 1S the as 


sumption of two fronts in any 
formal military front, and th 
front in all non-Soviet countri 

These SIX factors le id d rectly 

ee 

COnsequcnces at thn tacCtiCa iC\ 
first place preparation tor wat 
cedence over civilian welfare, in t 
Ly rl ] 1} 

nion or anywhere Cis ney 
hice Civilian interests to promot 
: : 
cuction at home on tne one ha 
inhibit wat production in count 
cannot control 

Secondly, space considerations 
political and economic estimate 
ot anv area Lh indust1 il he 
Soviet Union in the Urals and § 

’ : 

priority for industrial developm 
any area more exposed to eith 
or air bombardment. Any indust 


in a vulnerable position must b 


neglected. This applies with s] 
in the new areas of Communist 
eastern Europe and Manchuria. S| 
Czechoslovakia, Mannfred-Weiss 


gary, and Resitza in Ruman 


heavy-industry developments that 


have p! ived a role in the prosperity 
countries on an Increasing scale 
not in the recovery of Europ 
But dependence upon them wou 
pendence upon industries that 
lost as those of the Don region w 
Germans in 1941 and 1942. Th 
tries are, until a oreat change n 
ition, the retore re varded as parts 
Soviets’ cushion space. 

Outside the peripheral area under S$ 
control lie the potential staging are 
tack by whichever side controls th 
Communist thinking, Germany an 
have just this character. They 
enough and industrially strong en 
be capable ot a danger US scale 
in either direction if given time an 
tunity, and with the backing of « 
United States or of the Soviets. T] 
therefore the hot squares on the ches 
The S wiets settled at Yalta for t 
gave them a holding position 
veto, in Germany, and through 
vasion of Manchuria a comparab 
tunity to make sure Japan, deprive 
large Manchurian component, ¢ 
recover her former strength 

Beyond the potential staging 
points of intense interest to $ 


tense are, as for us or for Hitler 
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ts. Lhe signihcan I Byrn ) \ d ld h Lin J I | t 
» the eastern Med e oth ‘ LT his suspicion is on t 
. ’ 
part forgotten when A sid t an isolationism that runs dee} } ! 1 
t ineftective in th it vhich is ited to th levelopm t 
I pow t l the diff } ientalitv and m vn 
1 th would be \ th th v de inds and of whi th i 4 \ 
lrip s also boast N S 
n th pOW t Lhe «¢ | tation of war and revolu 
+} | t ‘ +} ¢ t 
t } ivanta \ juires 1 development of a pa \ 
‘ sd tly I t 1 ind different morality Lhe tw togeth 
ub. ving its use to us Pp duc 1 state of mind t which th tt S { 
i iis, 1f near D | p ( State 1 the on 1a id ind un e ( 
es Soviet acquisition. Ihe t versal susp f outside 1 th the 
] } } ’ 1 ’ 
} tn ¢ | | \ | ind t I k the n ls ind I 5 I th ! 
' f , ( | 
u » til Most np } } K com 
| Ru nan ) i 1 \u In I | ect tor 1 th p Sta i 
| | ; | ; I I 
take th d ra t psycn nean the direct 1 I tf ; . 
ed Soviet oO ndustr\ | on Communist parties thi ugh the Sov 
n ind lead ol stern police system—the NKVD, later renamed urit I 
np tanc ind ) I 
' 
) mines in th \ l 
\ } h T iS ist) ] e e e 
the pitcl oviet Foreign Folic 
ncerning the pitch 1d 
deposits in Saxony nd 
perations goin mt SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY, LIKE THEI 
1 , = 
upation. The So } detense policy ns with the assumpt | | I 
1 
ut of th way t l i inevitable wa It is th particular tun | Qi 
' : 
t thes sources. In i tion of the Soviet Foreign Ofhce 1 t ‘ | 
, ' 
| tant stra t srand strateg' r th world revolution ( 
) nd th ra th play an intermediate ro between that \ 
1 1 | +] 
{ n Communist part the Red Army 1 th ) vand and the | ied AA 











1\ remy of the Soviet of such Communist parties on the oth 1 creatin 
Boliv 1 tin, and Congo ppel the conditions n ssaryv tor Communist \ t Part { \ 
istrations. The | of th victory 
almost equal importanc First of ) the Communist t { 
1 to Us iS an tt sume that “'t son th sid the p ) ! ) 
\ uld contr t n is to delay a war. Second ) th | t 
itenan rap tat t result of the S nd World War ha it p \ t 
1 the use of the disciplined par v reduced the numb f strong capit ble { 
| for both int ven id un states iVINn nly the United Stat ind Pp 
e 1S an aspect r tact iris Britain wher ther VCI rormeriy tf 
lefense considerations. It ettect the p babilitv of a it war amon | 
1s il condit swina un Capitalist powers itive lu | \ | 
1 both subm ‘ oh ’ the probability f coalition a ist t { 
Soviet Union and threatens them Soviets relatively greater. This calls | ) 
Ise Th power ol } tran planning tor n to come designed t ) 
| VU | rvaniz | n r\ I t n it th ide} de ne | 
rights impos b iiv ft capitalist st | sil ind ’ t 
but for oth S an lin \n eo 5 pos ) l 
t est th k ho | r a Wa t i 
t superhicia mut at th im pit t states. Lhird the Soviet wot t of 
ncant aspect of th p ce Stat pret i 1e-I it wa milita \ I tt i 
p suspicion tt } ) it l Suc di d n limitin the nga if ) unt 
| by Communists, whether Ru in the Sc 1d World War t ne | t peacel 
l \lm st every witn S m time in Lit t nat hed b n And ! 
States-Soviet cooperation jurin vernmen the 
testies to instances wh th Lhe ¢ nmunists | I la ‘ t the | 
vas the dominant { Rus 1 earlier on lhey pret 1 Capit 
r. General Deane t f th war, with the Soviet in on on ad t ! 
tusal to allow a er up of A d straight Communist-anti-Communist 
to assist in the defense of Stalin Lhe preter a front war to a fwo-t } 1 S 


I the refusal, until the Tehran war. With th pyectives or stan 


| 
1 OA | } ‘ | t ¢ ‘ . ] 
in November 1943 to t th mind, it is th isk of the Soviet | f \l ‘ 


yvthing of Red Army operations Office to use all means of a diplomat I tivit ke 1 f 
» etarv Byrnes tells of the Soviet related nature t ittain them 1} 
to assume netarious motives The rang t variation in tact ‘ t ed ‘ S 
y were informed of the negotia tim periods ot itten ind deten ! tu { 
Kesselring for surrend n th ceog! iphic zon by choice of techn ju pul | tf wy t t 
nt, and they charged the Western ind by cho f agencies, applies to { 
th seeking a separate peace. Th mn policy as w is to Communist t In 
m by Pravda of the so-called tics in general. But the classification of 
r ot 1 separate pea 1 January reas is not th me I th For » UO} th part } 
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can be amended. [his leaves t} 


} 

valt heult and laborious process ot 

the Charter against their opp 
, 

establishing a new organization 








pediment to any use of an int 
ID organization igainst their int 
; world politics today this amount 
‘ line of defense. Any idea that 
' abandon the 1idvantage this iV 
in a class with the idea that they 
~ duce their air force 
, Their enthusiastic entry into 
: . contrasts with their stubborn 
\\ to the Baruch proposals for 
uld atomic energy. If one examines th 
; proposals, in their underlying assu 
is apparent that they assum 
sibility of peace tor an indefinite 
Communists this would require 
ther assumption that the Unit 
not prerevolutionary, but postrev 
) in character. This is an imposs S 
the U for them to accept. They simp 
Danif veacle fa MARSHAL ZHUKOV believe in any proposition bas« 
ft { bility and peace Since they ils 
innouncin war to be avoidable for the tin 
, Lip and atomic weapons ittainable f 
, on within a reasonable time, they | 
Hungar. : reason tor accepting a control syst 
would bar them from acquiring 
how for production of atomic w 
{ eff when we already have it 
an i b ; : ; 
- | prop [heir attitude on internation 
C sary Marsh zations, judging by the cases, ma s 
Londen ¢ ' fined as follows; Join any o1 
\ » Decen that has politically neutral ser 
, ( \ . Hoffmann had tions; join any organization th 
) clud take action contrary to Soviet int 
stats the absence of Soviet participat 
2 no organization that might interf s 
Soviet reliance on its own strengt 
i ultimate showdown 
wid ha Such are the guiding principles 
they act. There is one way in w 
woan judge how effective their foreign S 





and their conduct of it, tactical! 
























1 sometim been. That is to examine what th 
\ [he com MARSHAL VASILEVSKY ga ned or lost by it in the past. U 
Soviet part the record is rich. 
( 1 European Since 1939 they have gained the 
U1] declares tha ing territories by annexation, namin 
1 5 shar Comm nm in in order from north to south in | ( 
{ 1 accomplishin Petsamo, Karelia, Esthonia, Latvia 
It ania, Koenigsberg, Eastern Poland 
nvt 1inst enia, Bukovina, Bessarabia. In t! 
prevent any fed they have gained the Kuriles and 
i } I | n iterna 


ern Sakhalin and Dairen. They 
until further notice the Soviet zon 


| } ha } cupation in Germany, \ustria, and 
VW 1] () zat 1, whe ey Aside from direct Soviet contr 
' , , iterchange ol have brought under control of tl 
} i yment of stand 


Communists, supported by the Sov 

countries we now regard as Soviet > 
lites, namely: Poland, Hungary, Ri 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania 
a lesser degree, Czechoslovakia.' | 
countries the effectiveness of Con 
tactics is the resultant of Soviet 
policy coupled with the tactics of 
Communists, giving the wonderfu 












1This report was written before the 





MINISTER OF WAR BULGANIN 


Czechoslovakia in the late winter of 194 
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se each for whatever the other 
mplish, or for which either one 
niently accept responsibility 
f any areas under direct Com 
rol, there lie the prime targets 
in the present phase called 
list these is a special measure 
a list that lay be 
In the 

targets are the Turkish Straits 
vinces of Kars and Ardahan in 

i urke VV. 
Germany. Germany is the prime 
the western tront of the Soviets, 
W le dged key I he 


if gained, would dominate the 


iins, tor it 1s 


grasp a few years ago 


Greece, northwestern 


to Europe 
the Near East. In Germany they 
idvantages of position gained at 
{ Potsdam. In Greece and Iran 
mly the weapons of diplomacy 
Communists, backed up by 
itrolled territory adjacent. In the 
furkey they must use Soviet lever 
n thing else. In the east they are 


n China, 


more varied, and more resources 


a special case where 


ible than anywhere els« 
nd the immediate targets of pres 
the areas where Communist in 
much 
fore the war. The prime examples 
e and Italy, but Syria, India, In 


ind strength are greater 


and Latin America 


ct Communist resources. 


1a, Indonesia, 


farther from Soviet control or seri 
stant pressure are certain areas that 

centers of strong native Commu- 
iovements, nor important 


attack, vet ar 


targets ot 
vulnerable to 
demand. The 
with 


iS occasion may 


navian countries, their de 
nce on Baltic trade, are examples, 


Finland and Sweden the most vul 


iddition to control or influence, the 
ts have treaties of alliance, of which 
with Britain and France are most 
rtant, serving in each case as a par 
to anti-Soviet action by the other 
\nd once again, the Soviet mem- 

p in the United Nations, and their 
nent seat with veto in the 
must be mentioned. For this is 
more to them in the balance of 

r than any of the territories they have 
ed, or of the satellites they dominate. 
mclusion one must say that the con 

t Soviet foreign policy as one ele 
n the world revolution 
1 considerable success, and to be 


Security 


tactics of 


nt, one must say that it has been 


through membership in international or 
ganizations, to impede such projects 


The Political Tactics of Communism 


Communist po 
litical tactics outside the Soviet Union is 
the strength of the parties. 

The Communists within each country 


[he material basis of 


for the last twelve vears have tended to 


emphasize national patriotism in thei 
tactics and propaganda. It was in 
that the Seventh Congress of the Comin 
tern adopted the “national traditions” line 
emphasizing the 
Revolution in France, of Washington and 
Lincoln in the United States, and so forth 


[he transition from their former anti-patr 


heritage of the French 


tic pose was a contributing factor in 
1930's to the idea that they were becom 
ing more conservative. An interesting thing 
about this adoption of nationalist or patr 
otic slogans is that it has now persisted 
through several major shifts of genera. 


Nazi 


Parties did not 


policy. During the two years of th 
Soviet 
drop their patriotic pretenses of the Popu 


pact, Communist 
lar Front period, but gave them an isola 
tionist color, advocating that their countries 
should keep out of the “imperialist war.’ 
nazism they 


During the alliance against 


of course intensified their use of patriotic 
slogans in all countries. But since the end 
of the war they have not changed this pat 
ticular line, while they have changed their 
major strategy and tactics entirely. 

The reason for this has several aspects, 
yet is very simple in its logic. First, th 
veto in the United Nations is the safeguard 
for the Soviets against adverse action, and 
on the old doctrine of sov 


Second, the doctrine of sov 


the veto rests 
ereignty. 
erelgnty serves as a barrier to such projects 
aS atomic-energy control, and is so used 
Third, the slogans of sovereignty and 
patriotism have a strong appeal in drum 
ming up opposition to the Marshall] Plan, 
on the ground that it represents American 
interference in the recipient countries 
Fourth, it serves as a high-sounding i 
direct approach for the 
and rule.” Fifth, they are particularly 


anxious that civil war should be possible 


1 


tactics of “divid 


and do not wish any internationa! regula 
tion that might interfere. 

Sixth, the doctrine of sovereignty is of 
the utmost importance in such operations 
as those by which Communist control wa 
consolidated in Hungary and Romania in 
1947. The Soviet Govern 


ment stands back and declares that it is not 


the spring ot 





slipped and talked the other way, so tar as 


has been noticed. That was at the time ot 
debate in the United Nations Security 
Council over the crisis in Indonesia, just 


before the Iranian crisis. Mr. Vishinsky, 


n the 10th of February, 1946, in ad 
dressing the Council rejected the plea that 
to send a Commission trom the United 

vereign 


Nations would intrude upon the 
tv of The Netherlands 


ticular case, the rule of tavoring 
} 


In this pal 
colonial 
ind it may 
) 1 that reig tl le 
© presumed t lat sovereignty is They ae 
tend if, 


of colonial powers overt 


rebellion was the one followed 
does not ext nd to the sovere ivnt 


the ir Cok 


Within inv country under the r ultra 


patriotic slogans they pursuc 


them by | 
That means that the in 


indicated for enins 


Communism 


filtrate, divide, and so far as possible, rule 
[his tactic applies from the level of the 
national legislature down to the neighbor 


hood ( lub 


1} } 
In anv national le gislature in which they 
h ive substantial re presentation their powe! 


] 


Is very great It is not always understood 


why it is that ten to twenty per cent ot 
oe 

1 body, at odds with all the rest, can exe 

| I] r | n the 

cise anv intluence 1¢ answer lies in the 


] ] 


fact that any yroup such as a legislature 


ordinarily divides by not more than two 
thirds against me th rd Mor treme 
divisions may occu! but int cs ynmon 
lo DIVE in ybstructionist party twenty 
per cent rf the votes ind the 1 to trv to 
legislate, needing fiftv-on per cent ol the 
votes, means to rally fiftv-one out of eighty 
sixty-four per cent It the Communi 

have thirty per cent t th n takes about 
seventy-two per cent ol the remaining vote 
to make 1 mayority lt such a majority 

vathe red together, it will be tar more often 


for a weak compromise than when a lesser 
proportion are required 
ind character t legislation deteriorat 
when i discip! ned ind d ssid nt minority 


are present 


* * . 
If it is at all possible to work through 
ther parties the Vv st ind a chance to exert a 
leverage beyond their numbers. This do 
not often happen, but in the United 
States from 1943 to 1947 the Communist 
pposed any third party project, an 1 evi 
h Inis¢ t 


dropped the name of a party t 
trv to work through otne! 
The ability of a 
1 democratic party finds even easier ground 
n all kinds of private organizations. A 


is distinct from mere han 


minority » embDarra 


participation 


] ] ¢ 
ers-on, 1S loW In most voluntary group | 


ted with considerable skill. It 1S de responsible tor the events that occur The may be as easy for a minority to yperat 

to take care of the interests of the new Communist government is definitels 1 labor union, a pacifist 198U 

ind of world communism, not just a de facto government. Having experi ther such movement, as it is { in 
ets. It makes very skillful use of a mented with direct seizure, as in the roup to control a la p 
d Strategy that matches the Virtu Baltic States, it is clear that a controlled nost of th tockhold tal 

t the Nazis in recourse to propagan and orderly revolution under the shield of terest in the management 

bined with the fifth column and the the sovereignty of the country concerned is This tact t in } 
threat ot arms to support diplo preferable. thr yugh ther roup i I 

It is not designed to assist in any Here are six distinct motives or ends ipplies especially to liberal groups of a 
for stability and progress otherwise of which can be served by a single means kinds, pursuing aims that the Commun 

‘rough world communism after the the advocacy of national sovereignty. On more or less sincerely or hypocritically a 
m. It 1S designed, especially only one occasion since the war have thev the case may be in al upport It al 
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ippli to ilonial movements seeking 
independen where the Communists 
hope is to weaken the controlling power 
to the idvant ive it the Soviets and also, 
{ possib to twist the independence 
movement ito a «ial revolution by ip 
pealing to and mobilizing the underprivi 
| ma 
I ha propa inda n that supports th 
nhiit » ta made up ot ibout 
equal parts of ultra-democratic slogans and 
up tion against their pponents ‘ 
Thi sutpourin # prodemocratic talk 
ind abu { their opponents are not wholly 
nd riminate Lhe turn mia special 
flood of ink when under attack them 
ve in the mann f cuttlefish. Gen 
eral Deane discovered this in negotiations 
with the Soviets for wd treatment ot 
prisoners of wat liberated from the Nazis 


every agreement which was made 
re irding the treatment of \merican 
prisoners of war liberated by the Red 
\rmy was violated 
olations were brought to the attention 
of the appropriate officials they re 
ponded with the most unfounded accu 


but when these vi 


ations regarding the treatment of lib 
erated Russian prisoners of war then in 
British or \merican hands. 

They also know when and how to em 
phasize the line of sweet reasonableness, 
orting to appeasement tactics, strictly 

nm the psvchologi il level where it costs 
ist. Lhis is less Hexible, however, than 

he resort to abus ind may be possible 


niv when the dir in of general strategy 


defensive for a tim lhen it is most 
profuse. But even during a drive toward 
the left, or rise of the wave of revolution, 
i ! 
is they call it, they will use well-timed 
neessions with an eye to maximum prop 
inda eth 
i. 1] nent he ‘ 
n all uintrics the OMMUNISTS GIVE 


it attention to the tactical importance 
t the channels of public information, the 
rcalled media. They give very high pri 


rity to the development of their own 
press both on the level ot popular dailies 
ind weeklies, and on the 


level of 


more esoteric 
Marxist monthly and 
wurn ils It ilso 


technical 


quarterly includes as 
much as possible infiltration by Commun 


ts ind svmpath 7ers 


ist media including radio, 


into non-Commun 
movies, book 
publishing, and even music and the other 
its. In a sense they even regard labor 
unions and other political and economic 
organizations as media, using them pr 
marily as channels through which to com 
municate Communist ideas on particula: 
issues in the ordinary course of activities 

In order to fully understand the logic 
of Communist infiltration, one must ex 
imine their attitude, and some of their 
practices, in relation to reform or liberal 
movements that they cannot hope to con 
trol. If they entered such movements or 
groups in order to help achieve the pro 
pressive rbjects sought, even though hold 


ing the objects inadequate, they might 
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loyally cooperate with the other members 
up to the point ot success. But Commu 
nist infiltration has no such character. They 
simply have no place in their minds for 
any seriously worth-while purposes but 
their own. [he case of Poland at the close 
of the war is the best illustration. The Pol 
ish underground led by General Bor was 
ready to ris against the Germans as the 
Soviet advance was approaching Warsaw 
in 1944. But a movement of this kind, out 
of Communist control, was intolerable to 
communism. The signal for rising was 
viven, and the Soviet advance then stopped 
long enough for the Nazis to do the work 
of liquidation. The Soviets were negotiat 
ing at the same time for a bombing bound 
ary line drawn far enough to the west to 
prevent British planes from dropping sup 
plies to the anti-Nazi Poles. 

This sort of attitude is simply the re- 
verse side of the same coin as their idea 
that any real reform of the capitalist sys 
tem is impossible except in accordance 
with their own kind of revolution. 

The goal of all the tactics that they 


Economic Tactics 


WHEREAS FOR COMMUNIST POLITICAL 
tactics there are a series of zones, concen 
tric from the power center in the Soviet 
Lnion, for economic tactics there are just 
three classes of areas: first, the Soviet 
Union; newly controlled areas, 
third, areas not yet controlled. 


sect nd, 


Ihe basis of economic policy in the 
Soviet Union has already been discussed 
under the heading of Soviet defense pol 
icy above. And as noted there, an extreme 
ly concise and clear basic explanation of it 
is contained in Stalin’s speech of Febru 
ry 9, 1946... . In brief, the Union must 
achieve economic self-sufhiciency for war in 
the shortest possible time. It met this test 
for the Second World War, but as Stalin 
explained, it is bent upon meeting a simi- 
lar test again. 

his requires the highest possible rate 
of capital formation through the develop 
ment of industry and this in turn requires 
the highest possible level of civilian sacri 
hice. 

Not only must the Soviet develop its 
economic potential for war as rapidly as 
possible; also, it must avoid dependence 
upon the external world. This policy of 
self-sufficiency, or autarchy, means a gen 
eral inhibition of 
marked by 


trading relationships, 
the fact that Soviet foreign 
trade has never equaled the volume car 
ried on by Czarist Russia. 

* * * 

It was pointed out in connection with 
Soviet defense policy above that priority 
for industrial development is given to the 
areas most remote from foreign attack. 
This cannot be carried out with perfect 
symmetry of course. For one reason, the 
major areas of urban population cannot be 
replaced immediately, nor for a long time. 





carry on when revolution is rem 
bring the revolution closer. And : 
not mean very close, for they als 
stand the technique of revoluti 
to the finest points, and are ready 
and jostle their way to power in s 
where no spontaneous revolutio 
succeed. This involves a genera] 1 
for, and training in, the condition 
derground politics, as developed 
world-wide political underworld 
past generation. 
* * ~ 

The training for illegal activi: 
cludes systematic 
mitment of 
movement 


attention to th 
promising personne] 

through criminal act 
[his is designed to make it difficult 
possible, for the recruit, once join 


change his mind. . . . Their polit Kc 
tics include helping others to do Com 
munist work whenever there is an oppor 
tunity. But they have always one goa!, th 
revolution, and one standard of prepared 


ness, the state of readiness for all-out \ 
lence. 


Of Communism 


Leningrad and Moscow are both in this 
class, as well as the centers of shipbu 
ing on the Black Sea, and the many 

cities of the Don Basin that were not t 


far away for the Germans to reach. | 
another reason, the inexorable facts 
cation of resources cannot be modified | 
policy. The Dnieper River with its hyd: 
electric capacity is in the western Ukrain 
So is the greatest iron mine in the Un 
at Krivoi Rog, and the great manga: 
deposit of Nikopol. 

[he organization of the economy is, of 
course, predominantly under state owner 
ship and planning, with only smal! se 
tors of trade, manufacturing, and agr 
culture still in private hands. Even th 
remaining private enterprise is subject 
planning, and as the entrepreneurs hay 
learned again and again since the fist 
turn-away from the new economic policy 
in 1928, subject to liquidation wit 
much notice. .. . There is also a wage dit 
ferential, that is, a range between the hig! 
est level of pay and the lowest, that 
wide as the range for all but a tiny fra 
tion in such a country as the United States 
today. And just as there are extrem 
fringes outside the ordinary range in th 
United States, so are there in Russia 
where popular authors may acquire in 
comes through rovalties that are certain!y 
large and would be so considered any 
where. 

The development of the economy ‘is. 2s 
is well known, under a state planning 
system headed up in the Gosplan, or top 
level planning organization. This ! 
massive staff of statisticians and other ex 
perts, and performs the work of dra!ting 
the 5-year plans, and their annual m 
cations. These provide detailed plan 
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inn xed tn 

not a 1, Du 

unist governments. | Lomi 
s ms is th t of a transit 1 
ing the introduction ol 

‘ *£ toreign trad v th 
1« exp! Itation i wa b ty 
ms Clauses < the tota in 
| Nazis ¢ 1] d Gl ch 


t labor unions and agricul 

zations, (d) the reorganizing 
! 

1d system and veneral breakup 


nd savings in order to smash 





ie 9 
isses and groups, and (e) such 
neasures as chang ny VCI the 

iil lines to the wider Soviet 


ntroduction of Soviet-ty 


pe mo 
nvolves an assortment of meth 
t at all as simple as socialization of 


ig by decree. Some properties are 


ver as former enemy property 


} 


German interest can be found 


| Th . { +} takir 
nis goes $oO Tar aS the Tanking 

: 

nN former Jewish property on the 
iat the Nazis seized title to it, and 
» + } + 
\m in or british property, as in 
é‘ 
1 oil companies, seized by th 

S Dy local governments as enemy 


during the war. Nationalization 
itive 


» Se 


1ecte 1 industries, suc 


Ss, et 
+} ] ] 
r economic methods tor chang 
lass structure of a country, smash 
' , " | 
» The old middle Class ind ind wwhnin 


ind creating the am ph uuS mass 


lictatorship finds most amenable, is 


" ] 
ly the function ol land retorms 


bial 


rency retorms. lhe arguments 


nd reform are often extremely good 


ng antedate the advent of Com 
power. But under the guise ol 


! 
up the larger estates it Is simpi 


" 
ik up the not-so large 


/ 


s of small farmers with inadequate 
nent and know-how, helplessly d 


nt upon state credit for all further 


ypment \nd 


I oht, can 


currency retorm, if 


pertorm a transter of 


1 trom the well-to-do to the state, 
zing all in a common propertyless 
ind Communist economic rela 

th the uncontrolled outside world 
the general pattern of coordinated 


unist tactics. That is to say, they 


signed to advance the revolution first, 
Soviet as the main forc« 

second, the weakening of all capital 
third; seek these 


through combined use of Soviet and 


and they 


untries 


Communist methods. 


* * ¥ 
ler their system of planning, with a 
monopoly of foreign trade, the meas 
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ures of bilateral trade are natural method 
tor them [ his course, reflects in part 
1 world-wide phenomenon Insota 

ult te id ised n convert 
currencies possib thev are capable ol 
entering into it (And nsota is ce i 
echn ( su s to ta tate tl ile su 

s uniform thods of riff valuation 
treedom of transit iarks ol yin, un 
tormity of { ilities and terminology, a 
of advant to others they may also be ol 
idvantage to the Soviets and the Sov 
may participate in developing them 


Ihe Soviet role remains in 


that of a tel, with a proht-and ! 
count calculated not in money yu 
powel \nd as has been said gol ) 
mental cartels in general, onc + govern 
ment forms a cartel it will pursue it 
jective mor ig ressively ind mor ruth 
lessly than any private enterprise 

The rol t th foreign Commun 
parties has economic aspects also. Spec 
care 1S expt nded to deve lop the Commu 
nist movement in strategically important 


| | 
countries. Special care Is ¢ xpended within 


k control of labor in key 


countries to s¢ 


industries—industries rated as of specia 

importan ther in potential { “ 

of especial disruptiy mportan 
Communist activities in all indust1 rd 

in all countries are verv heavily \ 

by ipparen 1c#ern | the “i fare tt 

WV rk tO bette A Ss ind bett 

dit ms { 1 he Mais a nn } 
n the wh t the labor tradition of wh 

Communist proletarian § pre ichin 

b inch Bu ) the Com unist 

ill hope of reform without ut 

their advo f the s lacks « 

restrainin ( nts that iff t 11 ) } 
evolutionary labor leadersh p Th 

conspicuous under inflationary dit 
where Communists have no thought of am 
solution but higher wages, no matter how 
manv times the inflationary cycle h i 
eady revolved They exp ct 1 smash in 


lack any impulse to av 
i 
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ipparent in iimost il] no nmun 
countries recently but especl Vv in | in 
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and Italy and the United Stat 
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where a drive fo power may be } ) 
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isting economy by constantly rising wa 
becomes intensified, and finds it mpi 
ment in th ch kin I pr duction 
through. strik If th prod 
losses can accelerate inflation, permittin 
i resort to new wage de mand n t 
dustries, the Communist-influenced | 
front may id ince 1n eche lon toward tl 
econom ind political smashup. 1h 
can come tl revolution that 

coup d'état dD the protess: ynal party idl 


] } 
ers, with all elements of popular sp 


taneitvy under careful control 


Ihe economic tactics in non-€ mun 


countries have iree main ph ses, OF WI 


the mildest is infiltration under norm 








terms of authority, assignments and spe 
cihe training 

All of these things the Communists 
have. [heir leading personnel, the kind 
of members who are on the executive com 
mittees of national parties, have had very 
severe training Their knowledge is 
professional in intensity, and as inte 
grated to practice as medical or engineer 
ing knowledge. 

Now, if one found that a lot of good 
civil engineers could get together to build 
a dam or a TVA, and that each would 
understand what the other said, and know 
how to divide the job into assignments and 
each do his part, it would be not at all 
They have a common theo 
retical and practical training. So have the 
Communists 


surprising 


* » * 


| he yreat military organizations 
have a general staff at the center to co 
ordinate the actions of every part of the 
army. So have the Communists. 

They have professional leadership, emo 
tional faith, and a general staff type of 
control... . The general staff organization, 
developed in the Comintern with its staft 
school in the Marx-Lenin Institute, though 
truncated from 1943 to 1947, has been re 
vived fully for the critical sector of Europe 
by the creation of the Cominform. Let 
there be no doubt, then, that they are 
equipped by training and organization to 
conduct a combined Strategy and tactics 
in a systematic and coordinated manner. 

* * * 

While there was no Comintern from 
1943 to 1947, the coordination of action 
in all countries was affected through liaison 
rather than through direct joint staff ac 
tivities. .. . The more intensive campaign 
ing of 1947 and 1948, however, requires a 
very close planning and very fine syn 
chronizing of activity in various countries. 
Also the time had come for the movements 
in the New Communist countries, depend 
ing upon the energies of local nationalism 
for part of their power and drive, to be 
brought more into harness, to pull together 
rather than against each other. The ad 
vantages of having them legally inde 
pendent would be Jost if they became in 
dependent in any other sense. So the 
Comintorm was set up. 

The advantages of all this to the 
Communists are many. It is extraordinarily 
easy to outmaneuver the opposition if one 
has a more flexible but well-coordinated 
system of tactics. The Communists, 
when they find a political move countered 
and stopped by a countermove in politics, 
shift into economic or propaganda activi 
ties. When a move in one area, say Iran or 
Greece, is blocked, their next move is in 
Germany, or Turkestan, or Korea. When 
the Soviet is blocked the play may be 
taken up by satellite governments, or by 
the parties in non-Communist countries. 

Each branch of their tactics is as highly 
developed as is the system of coordination 
between them. They have experts in the 
conduct of work in trade-unions in ad- 
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vanced industries, as in the United States 
or Germany, and experts in work in back- 
ward and colonial areas. They have Amer- 
ican specialists and Asiatic specialists. And 
they have psychological tactics as elaborate 
as those used by the late Dr. Goebbels, 
economic tactics that lack nothing known 
to the Nazis, and political tactics for the 
coup d'état stage of politics that were the 
basis of Hitler's technique in 1933. They 
have fully assimilated everything new and 
effective from the last fifteen years of po- 
litical violence. This gives them an ad- 
vantage like the temporary advantage of 
the Nazis. None of their weapons is in- 
imitable. But until the opposition accepts 
the logic of the game as they play it, and 
learns the matching system of defense, 
they enjoy a sort of monopoly. 

In addition . . . they have the veto in 
the United Nations, and the effect is that 
there is no international organization that 
can act against them without etxremel: 
dificult procedures. They hold a strangle 
hold on Germany, not the control they 
would like to have, but enough to make 
any development of Germany adverse ‘o 
them extraordinarily difficult. And they 
hold positions in the Far East that give 
them strategic advantages. Also there is 
real distress, disillusionment, and political 
disorder in much of the world, and they 
stand, apparently strong and confident, 
and ready with an assured remedy for every 
ill. 

* * * 

With all these advantages of their tac- 
tics, and the advantages they hold in terms 
of positions from which to use their tactics, 
they also have tactical weaknesses. Even 
for those who doubt that the non-Com- 
munist democracies can survive, the Com- 
munist outline of the remedy is not at- 
tractive. It leads through violence and 
dictatorship to whatever future it may 
have; and, though this may be necessary, 
there is no need to plunge into it until 
the alternatives have really failed. The 
Communists promise only for the remote 
future the economic welfare that many 
non-Communist countries already enjoy, 
and only for a still more remote future the 
chance to enjoy freedom and self-direc- 
tion. 

The strain imposed on Communists 
themselves by the tight discipline and 
radical shifts of policy and tactics have 
high costs. The doctrine that the end 
justifies the means runs out into a revolt 
of the means against the ends, when the 
means are human beings. There has been 
a constant loss of people, including the 
central professional type. Trotsky was the 
most famous, but Lovestone, Gitlow, Bu- 
denz, and Browder are other examples 
from the party in the United States. . . . 
The number of desertions from the Red 
Army in Europe has been high, and has 
been much publicized, though no precise 
data are available in the nature of the 
case. ... 

The weaknesses that result from the too 
strenuous demands of communism upon 


its followers are apparent in some 
of their tactics that exist oaly 
these weaknesses. The iron curtain . 9y\j 
have no purpose if the peoples be aq ;, 
were immune to what might come ugh 
it. The police state would be unne san, 
if Opposition were not spontane 
chronic. Purges of the party, an 
transfers of populations would no: 
where dissent was not bred by the jury 


matic effect of the system upon the peop 
who have to live in it. 
* » * 


Finally the system of tactics, by itself 
imposes costs that cannot be met. Com 
munism for two generations has been de- 
generating from a great theory of history 
and a great dream of human betterment 
into a technique for power. The revolution 
as the dominant element, the controlling 
concept, permits che deterioration of the 
whole system into a drive for power. Ther 
may be flexibility at the tactical level, bu: 
this very flexibility requires a degree of 
training, of detailed expert mastery on th: 
level of means that inhibits the develop 
ment of mastery on the level of ends. The 
end has become a dogma, and if that dog 
ma is wrong the whole technique of the 
means is wrong too. They pretend that 
Marxism is a science. But they are in 
flexible and dogmatic at the fundamental! 
level where science is flexible, the level of 
most fundamental theory. Physics is a sci- 
ence, in which the ideas of Newton were 
upset in theory by Einstein before they 
were upset in practice by the atom bomb 
Communism is no science, for the starting 
point in the Communist Manifesto is un 
challenged and unchallengeable. It rests 
on the assertion of faith, and the strains 
produced by experience that contradicts the 
faith have grown and are continuing to 
grow. 

These weaknesses will be felt over the 
long pull, but they do not show up in the 
details of action. A skillful army may win 
a lot of skirmishes, even in a losing battle 
From the point of view of immediate re 
sults, Communist tactics are good. The 
use local resources in many areas wher 
they can be checked only by committing 
a part of our main strength. The Com 
munist threat to Greece, for example, 
probably costs the Soviet absolutely noth 
ing, while to counter it has cost us a ma 
terial outlay running to $300,000,000 
The Communists can act in France or 
Italy or the Ruhr at no cost to Moscow, 
but to meet them may cost us, by present 
estimates, $6,800,000,000 for 15 months. 
And as they threaten one front after 
another, and we cover their threats with 
our countermoves, they have yet other 
fronts to which they can turn. This is the 
great significance and the great advantage 
of their four planes of choice, the basis o! 
the variety and resourcefulness of their 
tactics. But the limits of this variety and 
resourcefulness and the means to meet ‘t. 
are the subject of the next section of this 
report. 
( Next: Counter-action to Communis™ 
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OLD ARMY GAME 


| he Ground ( eneral School modernizes ala alt ) 





tradition to test the all-around knowledge of the 


basic officer class and Officer candidates. 


AT FORT RILEY A CAVALRY TRADITION OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
is being perpetuated in the Military Stakes, a competition tor 





eac h othcer candidate C lass and basic othcer C lass it the Gs yund 
General School. It is being < sted for all train In Cavalry 
STATION 1. To warm up the contestants for what's to come, the it s being adopted fo ees va 
nee = } , davs the competition was primarily performed mounted and the 
t ion requires them to climb, crawl or jump over this 


tradition live bi »as one of the problems i 
6-foot stone wall. Win 10 points dition lives with a horseback ride as one of the pl ms in 


the new games (see cut second page following 

lhe new games are designed to test the competitors physica 
and professional ability. Each of the thirty-three problems, ot 
stations, sets up a different problem. Eac h problem has a maxi 
mum total score and the total for the whole course is seven hun 
dred points. An additional three hundred points can be won by 
beating the time clock. The contestant gets the three hundred 
points and then loses four of them for every minute over forty 
five that it takes him to finish the course. Fastest time vet made 
over the two-mile course by any one of the 209 contestants was 
just under fifty minutes. 

The pictures here show scenes al only thirteen of the thirty 
three stations, but provide an idea of the nature of the contest 

An extensive communications network connects the Core 


board at the end of the line with scorers at each position. On th 





*4 ~— scoreboard (see cut, second page following) a white disk means 

4¢~—sthat the contestant has passed the station with flying color 
ye tee dy © a dark disk that he got a penalty at the station in question. In 

wee = addition to scorekeepers, timers, range guards, and safety ofhicer 

7 are needed. 

STATION 4. Aircraft overhead. The contestant uses field glasses Contestants have said that the course is strenuous but in 
to identify the plane and estimate its altitude. 20 points. He  ‘tUctve. While not excessively difficult it does put the con 
then goes to Station 5, on the hill in the background. testants through a fairly severe mental and physical strait 


STATION 7. Assemble a light machine gun and break a balloon 300 yards away with 100 rounds or less. 35 point 
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STATION 9. Test your automotive trouble-shooting ability here STATION 17. Llow are your powers of observation? | 
Somethin wrong with each je p Ke pall it and drive it twenty this scene for 60 seconds and then identify and tell what 
feet and you get up to 35 points the enemy soldiers, what weapon is in the pit, etc. 5 


4° See 
Sven DS ow, 
- PES ne 
Siete ae ee SS bn aS 
STATION 18. loss practice grenades at a simulated window, STATION 19. More climbing. This time up and over a net 


foxhole, and tank turret. 20 points. similar to shipside landing nets. 15 points. 








STATION 20. Demolition test. Place the dummy TNT blocks 


and caps in position to cut the timber in half. 20 points. points. Fail and you get a ducking. 
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STATION 26. First you cross the stream on a narrow lo , then STATION 29. Who says the horse is extinct?) Ride one five 


pull yourself up the 14-foot bank. 29 points. hundred yards at a walk, trot, canter or gallop. 15 points 


~ 





< 
“ 
-¥° 


STATION 30. These three tanks are positioned to fire on a des STATION 32. Prope rly lav a battery commander scope on 


gnated target. Select the one that’s in proper defilade. 20 points base point indicated on the map. 20 point 








: END OF THE LINE. Scoreboard hooked up to all stations by field = PAYOFF. The Commanding General admires the trophies be 


hones shows location of each contestant all of the time tore passing them out to the winners 
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A Great War Secretary 


A Review by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeWeerd 


[ HESE ARE THE MEMOIRS OF PERHAPS OUR GREATEST SECRE 
tary of war, written with the assistance of Mr. Bundy. Some 
who served in Washington during the war were aware that 
Secretary of War Stimson kept a voluminous diary and that the 
record of his wartime service was being recorded with the aid of 
a competent professional historian, Dr. R. A. Winnacker. There 
Was reason to hope that someday the heart of this record would 
be made available to the general public. That time has come 
sooner than we had a right to hope. We now have the inner 
story of the war as seen by the Secretary of War from his own 
ofhice. It is a remarkable record. It should be a source of com 
fort to troubled citizens in the critical days of the present. 

Che scope of the Stimson volume covers his public career 
from the year 1905 until the period of demobilization after 
V-Day. Trained in the law at Harvard University, Colonel 
Stimson held public office under Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, 
Coolidge Hoover, and FDR. These posts included terms as 
Governor General of the Philippines, Secretary of State, and 
two considerably separated terms as Secretary of War. Though 
he was a lifelong Republican and an opponent of the New 
Deal, ¢ shea Stimson had a profound yet practical insight into 
the perils facing the United States from Axis aggression in 
every part of the globe—an insight rare among public men. 
Early he became one of the most trusted advisors of the Presi- 
dent and a tower of strength to the Administration. 

Having served as Secretary of War in a previous cabinet, 
and being an admirer of Mr. Elihu Root, Stimson knew the 
functions and responsibilities of that office better than any man 
in the country. He took office in a Democratic cabinet at the 
age of 72 and could never be accused of political motives. It 
saddened and amused him to be “read out of the party” by 
narrow-minded and isolationist Republican politicians. Burn 
ing his bridges, Colonel Stimson brought the full powers of his 
keen mind and his massive integrity to work preparing the coun- 
trv for the war he knew was coming. To him the function of 


%On Active Service in Peace and War. By Henry L. Stimson & Mc- 
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the Secretary of War was clear. He was to carry out the military 
policy of the administration. He was not called upon to formu 
late foreign policy. That was the domain of the President and 
the Senate. He was not expected to devise military strateg 
Chat was the function of the Chief of Staff. He was to pre sie 
over the military program of the country and carry the great 
responsibility for the administration of the War 1s gry nt 

a task great enough to tax the wisdom and strength of t 
wisest and strongest man. 


Stimson and Marshall 


One of the things which made Colonel Stimson’s task possi 
ble of accomplishment was the fact that we had in the office of 
Chief of Staff a great citizen soldier, General George C. Mar 
shall. The two great citizens of the nation worked together in 
essential and continuous harmony and with increasing mutual 
respect through all the trials of a global war. They made a team 
unmatched in our annals of war administration. As we read 
the documents of the Nazi administration in Germany, we can 
get a better insight into the soundness and high ability of our 
own war administration. By German or Japanese standard 
was superb. And by any American standards, also, it was superb 

Mr. Stimson was too good an administrator to approve in fu 
the way President Roosevelt conducted the war. He was ful! 
of admiration for the President’s insight into the perils facing 
the United States; he was certain that Roosevelt's abilities at 
high politics and his grasp of international relations were a! 
question. But he could not condone the President's habit of 
listening to a host of unofficial advisors and of adding some 
and powerful agency to the administrative alphabet when 
previous agency had failed. He also felt that the President wa 
unnecessarily “artful” in avoiding frank statements of his a¢ 
ministration’s policy. Sometimes he felt that Mr. Roos: 
political “virtuosity” carried him away from the simpli 
direct dispatch of the public business. 

Despite this, he felt that the Army never hi id * 
Commander in Chief” than Mr. Roosevelt. In his dia 
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el ver “peace or war.” 


enough.” His views as to the f 


i} 1945, Mr. Stimson wrote: “the importance of his 
Ro: -cvelt’s] leadership and the strong sides of his character 
om up in their rightful proportions. He has never been 
idministrator and the consequence of this has made serv- 

er him as a Cabinet officer difficult and often h: irassing. 

t his vision over the broad reaches of events during the 

f the war has always been vigorous and quick and ‘Clear 

n ided by a very strong faith in the future of our country 


at freedom, democracy, and humanitarianism throughout 


th rid.” 


“On the whole,” writes Colonel Stimson, “he has 
he superb war President.” 

\.o one had a better record in the period betwen the two wars 
f opposing the follies of isolationism than Mr. Stimson. He 
never had any doubts about the matter of “right” taking preced 
He believed that the President's re 


sponsibilities as Commander in Chief gave him a certain freedom 
from congressional delays and restraints in matters vital to the 
nation’s defense. Congress, he felt, should not be allowed to 


hamstring the President in such matters: “They don’t know 


‘nctions and responsibilities of 
the President as Commander in Chief were set down at some 
ength in his written communications to the Joint Congressional 


Committee investigating the Pearl Harbor attack. 


FDR and TR 


Comparing the way in which the two Roosevelts would have 
met the steadily mounting threat of war in 1939-41, Stimson 
bserved that T.R. would probably have done “a better and 
more clean-cu’ job” that was done by F.D.R. “ 


he wrote, 


I’.R.’s advantage,” 
“would have been his natural boldness, his firm con 
iction that where he led, men would follow. He would. . . 
ve been able to brush aside the contemptible little group of 
men who wailed ‘warmongers, and in the blunt strokes of a 
postwar painter, he would have demonstrated the duty of Ameri 
cans in a world issue. Franklin Roosevelt was not made that 
way. With unequaled political skill he could pave the way for 
iny given specific step, but in doing so he was likely to tie his 
wn hands for the future, using honeyed and consoling words 
that would return to plague him later.” In saying this, nothing 
was further from Stimson’s thought than to give any support to 
the spurious view that “Franklin Roosevelt’s dishonesty pulled 
the American people into a war that they never should have 
fought.” Like any other sane person, Stimson knew that in 
certain circumstances a nation cannot avoid war by any action 
short of complete surrender) if another nation is determined 
to attack its principles and vital interests. 
\mong the items of new information contained in this book 
s an account of a message sent 8 February 1942 by President 
Quezon of the Philippines, accompanied by messages of High 
ommissioner Sayre and General MacArthur, suggesting that 
the United States announce the immediate independence of the 
Philippines, and that they be forthwith neutralized by agree 
ments with Japan under which both Japanese and American 
ops would be withdrawn. These messages were sent at a time 
1 American and Philippine troops were facing great odds 
| certain defeat. Their arrival created momentary consterna 
in the War Department. The reply Cin the name of the 
ident) sent to General MacArthur insisted that the Ameri 
garrison fight to the last. 


a 


hese pages show that Mr. Stimson was deeply interested in 
levelopment of effective radar equipment in the Army. He 
also concerned that the military equipment built in the 
re States be secured against loss by German submarine 
. His account of the long struggle with the Navy for an 
ressive air program to combat German U-boats is an ex 
ely interesting one. Stimson felt that the Navy had lost a 
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great deal in not having an Elihu Root to shake it up and pro 
vide a real “ general staff.” The “admirals” had never had their 
“ears pinned back” by a strong civilian head. They weakened 
Army attempts at a joint anti-submarine uir effort. He shows 
that the Navy system of sea frontiers ope toon in such a fashion 
as to keep equipment in one area at a time when it was badly 
needed in another. Thus 45,000 hours were Hown in northern 
areas in November-December 1942 where there were almost 
no U-boat attacks, and only 9,000 hours in the 
where 30 merchant vessels were sunk. 
Beginning in March 1942, Mr. Stimson steadily pressed the 
President and Mr. Churchill to carry out the cross-channe. 
invasion of France at the earliest moment possible. He unde: 
stood and sympathized with Mr. Churchill's reluctance to un 
dertake an operation which would cost the British heavy casual 
ties, yet he felt that the basic strategy for the European wai 
should not be sidetracked for adventures in North Africa and 
Italy. When Roosevelt and Churchill decided on the Operation 
Torcn (North Africa), Stimson extracted a promise from 
Marshall that the latter would make a stand against the final 
execution of the operation if at any time he felt that it “was 
clearly headed for disaster.” To 


Caribbean area 


\ Colonel Stimson’s way of 
thinking, Toren was the most risky operation of the war. In 
retrospect he felt that we were plain “lucky” in North Africa 

In the many pages he devotes to Overtorp (the invasion of 
France), Mr. Stimson GIN es the fullest account of the choice of 
General Eisenhower as theater commander that has yet ap 
peared. General Marshall was strongly recommended by Mr 
Stimson for the post and accepted by the British. At Teheran, 
Stalin plumped for the immediate naming of a commander for 
Overtorp. On 18 December 1943, President Roosevelt had a 
private dinner with Marshall at which time he asked him which 
he would rather do, stay as Chief of Staff—or take the command 
of Overtorp. General Marshall stubbornly refused to make a 
choice, but the President apparently got the impression that he 
preferred to remain as Chief of Staff. Stimson was thunder 
struck at this change of plan, but soon concluded that Eisen 
hower was a brilliant choice. From his own personal viewpoint 
Colonel Stimson was glad to have Marshall remain in Wash 
ington, but he would have liked to see General Marshall crown 
his military career with command of the Allied invasion forces 


Support for Stilwell 


At a time when the late General Joseph W. Stilwell is unde: 
attack for his extremely blunt evaluation of the Chungking 
regime's conduct of the war in Burma and China, it is hearten 
ing to find Colonel Stimson strong in support of “Vinegar Joc 
Stilwell was Stimson’s choice for the incredibly difficult post as 
Commander of CBI and Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek. He 
admired Stilwell’s courageous effort to get the war in Burma 
moving by sheer dint of will power, and he hated to see the 
American commander being undermined in the President's 
mind by visiting firemen from the Far East. Stimson distrusted 
General Chennault’s unsound belief that United States air 
bases in China could be protected by air power alone. He w 
not surprised when Chennault was proved wrong in 1944. In 
carrying out his brilliant North Burma cz ampaign General oe 
well, to use the words of Colonel Stimson, “had been pecked a 
from both sides, carped at by the British from India, and ham 
strung at every movement by Chiang Kai-shek.” Stilwell might 
have been much more tactful, but he was a fighter in an area 
where fighters were rare. In decorating Stilwell after his re 
turn to the United States with the Legion of Merit and an oak 
leaf cluster to his Distinguished Service Medal, Stimson said -he 
had had the “toughest job of any of our generals” and that he 
had never had more pleasure in conveying a medal to any man 
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General Marshall used similar words in his final report. 
Colonel Stimson does not conceal the fact that he thought 
the War Department and the Army did splendid work 
World War IL. He took great pride in the top commanders of 
our armies, but he had even greater admiration for the subordi 
nate oflicers, the majors of 1939 who became the hard-hitting 
divisional commanders of 1943-45. If critics have any opening 
lor attack on Stimson’s conclusions, they may find it in his too 
Thus he 


complete satisfaction with all phases of the war effort. 


finds grounds for comfort in the handling of the Negro troops, 
the working of the Bureau of Public Relations, and the Army 
Orientation Program, all of which were subjected, he thinks, 
to considerable “constructive criticism” during the war years. 


The full story of these difhic ult and controversial operations h 1s 


yet to appear. But Colonel Stimson has ample reasor 
secure about his place in history. The major tasks of th. \\ - 
Department were accomplished in World War I y 
elliciency not equalled in our earlier history. 

Other matters with which Colonel Stimson deals 
pages include: the DeGaulle question, the m: anpower pi 
industrial mobilization, military government, the deci: 
employ the atomic bomb in an effort to get Japan to su: 
before the invasion of her home islands the question 
Emperor, unification of the Armed services, and a host of 

Mr. Bundy has done and done well a particularly difficu : ed; 
torial task in this readable work. It should be read by 
\merican with a concern for our national security and n 
terest in the tremendous problems of military administ: 


The Mystery Of Military Genius 


A Review by Paul M. A. Linebarger 


[iis BOOK IS LITERATURE. IT IS BRILLIANT, JUDICIOUS, EX 
citing, malignant, and uproariously comical by turns. In A.D. 
048 and 2148 people will still be arguing about it. Like all 
other books destined to greatness, it can mean different things 
to different people. Many will read it for authentic military 
historv. Even more will read it for its caustic wit, deliberate 
vulgarity, intimate spicy gossip and audacious drama. A few 

at first a few, but many more later—will read it as a landmark 
in the development of the American language and literature. 
\nd even fewer will read it sadly, for the unwitting self-portrait 
of a literary-military genius who, as our present, still limited 
knowledge of his actions shows, resolutely accomplished his 
own downfall 

It's all there, in the one book: literature, military autobiogra 
phy, history, though all three elements are highly selective. 
The reader gets the material through several screens. First, he 
vets what General Stilwell felt like writing down on paper. 
Phat was a hell of a lot more than any other general has written, 
from Xenophon down to date. But it was probably limited by 
General Stilwell’s obsessive loves and hates, predictable in their 
intensity Chigh) but not in their direction (360°), and it is cer- 
tainly limited by the things he had time to write. 

If the first screen is Stilwell’s own choice of to-write-or-not 
to-write, the second sieve is that of the administrators of his 
estate. Mrs. Stilwell, the widow, contributes an eloquent short 
narrative to the last pages of the book, but there is nothing to 
show what she—or the administrators of the Stilwell estate, 
whoever they may be—turned over to the editor and publisher. 
There is nothing in this book to indicate that its contents are 
drawn from the complete personal files of General Stilwell, or 
even that editor and publisher were permitted to study his 
records in their entirety. (The book makes it obvious, by de- 
fault, that the vast amounts of CBI material in the Historical 
Division of Army were not drawn upon for the official under 
pinnings to these persons al papers. 

This second screen—the puts itive winnowing of the papers by 
the heirs—seems, in my opinion, to have eliminated documents 
of first-class historical value. 

he third screen is the work done by the editor, Teddy White. 
leddy White is the talented young newspaperman who com 
hined the incongruous role of a Left-wing political commentator 

* The Stilwell Papers. By General Joseph W. Stilwell. Edited by Theo- 
lore H. White. 1948: William Sloane Associates. 353 Pages; Maps; 


Illustrated; $4.00 
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and chief Time-Life correspondent in China before and durin 
the Stilwell years. This book gives him a chance to tell off his 
non-Leftist old boss, Henry Luce, and to get a few more jabs a at 
those Chinese whom he dislikes. However, Teddy White is n 
apt to have thrown the book very far out of perspective, becaus: 
his loves and hatreds in China were similar to— though not 
identical with—those of General Stilwell himself. Furthermor 
White worked under the eagle eye of William Sloane, who is 
not only a brilliantly successful young publisher but who act 
ally visited the Stilwell area in the winter of 1942-43 repre 
senting the American publishers to the Chinese publishers 
courtesy of OWI). Consequently Sloane, who has written some 
top-notch thriller novels (The Edge of Running Water, | 
Walk the Night) could check White's general impressions as an 
ex-CBl man, could look over his shoulder as a fellow author 
and could edit the result as publisher. 
for White to have gone wrong. 


There's not much leeway 


Where's the Missing Material? 


Who has the missing material, then? White couldn't hav: 
gotten it from the Stilwell heirs and then thrown it out: first 
he’s too conscientious a reporter; second, Sloane would have 
caught him, anyway. That leaves several possibilities. Mayb 
the General himself burned it all up. Maybe the heirs gave 
all back to the Army Department, so that it reposes in the Penta 
gon. Or, least likely of all, the “missing” material never existed 

What seems to be missing? The principal element seems to 
be detailed reference to messages from such people as General 
Marshall, Secretary Stimson, and even President Roosevelt, sent 
to Stilwell during and after his China-Burma-India assignment. 
We know from Secretary Stimson’s On Active Service that, a! 
least for his part, such messages existed. We cannot expect that 
the family, editor or publishers would necessarily want to incluck 
complete texts of things not written by Stilwell himself; but we 

can expect that the General would have referred to them. 

Stilwell must have gotten commands, advice, or instructions, at 
various times, from Roosevelt, Stimson, Marshall, Mountbatten. 
Wavell, Chiang and various others of his assorted superiors, | 
Che Stilwell Pape rs has only the vaguest references to these 
Without them it is impossible to judge the real meaning of the 
Stilwell story. 


yut 


Of course, General Stilwell disregarded security regulations 
which applied to his own subordinates. (I didn’t keep a diary, 
though I had a professional prewar academic interest in Chinese 
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flairs, nor did | write my wife about politics, which were 
lhat’s all right, for a general. It’s also all right for him 
reference to classified documents by name 


uotation. 


\ , number, or 
But it’s distinctly funny that the substance of 
es not show up. 

these contextual papers missing, the United States be 


in ungrateful, double-crossing sort of 


nation. Even 
( George C. Marshall looks as though he left Stilwell in 
It is unthinkable for General Marshall to have done 
rticularly since loyalty to his friends is one of his most 
e virtues. lt is net in the nature of General Marshall's 
ter, nor in line with the close and long-standing and con 
» friendship between the two men, for the Chief of Staff 
neglected to send his lieutenant a direct personal tribute 
mth equal to or greater than the tribute which was made 
in the Report of the Chief of Staff for the period July 1, 
to June 30, 1945. Yet there is no reference whatever to 
| private tribute in The Stilwell Papers. Thus the book 
us the autobiography of a martyr, all the way down to his 
intimate ejaculations of distress; but the book goes fuzzy 
t the most dramatic point of all—who did the martyring? W ho 

esponsible for Stilwell’s downfall? 
printed book does not indicate which screen eliminated 

this material. 

[here is one other set of omissions—the political problems at 
the end of the book. Just what was Stilwell trying to get from 
the Generalissimo? A coalition? Big tough Communist armies? 
Communists in the Chinese cabinet? Abject Chinese surrender 
\merican “advisers” who would show up to tell the Chinese 
w to run their own country—at $35 a day, and strictly in 
The Stilwell papers do not give Stilwell’s terms to 
Chiang; they omit all reference to the anti-Chiang conspiracy in 
Kweilin, with which various Americans under Stilwell’s juris 
diction were in happy and naive contact. The cad of the book 
f the book. And the end, 


| 


Enolish? 


s the point of 
oarbled. 


But even these f; iults do not mar the be 0k much. 


it seems to me, Is 


It’s a whole 
nthology of literature—jokes, poems, short plays, diary entries, 
Fv a politics, history. It’s the outpouring of genius—the 

riting of a man who hi: id a rich c: apacity for living, and who 
pi we that capacity to and beyond its limits. Stilwell was Bos 
well to his own Johnson, and people will remember Stilwell 


the writer when they have forgotten whether it was World 


War Il or World War IV that he took part in. 


Genius in Black and White 


Phe guts of the book lies in its revelation of character—Stil 
ells own character and, through that, the character of genius. 
He was a strange man. Short, ugly in an attractive way, old, 
tired, half-sick, he tackled the job which the handsome Alex 
inder the Great and the vigorous Genghis Khan never even 
ittempted, and which Tamerlane did attempt—to die of heart 
break. That job was the military coordination of China ind 
Stilwell the lover of fine silks, exquisite landscapes and 
dainty calligraphy cursed and harassed an international army 
cross terrain which no army, of any nationality, had ever 
rossed before. Stilwell the scholar, who talked like a Ph.D. 
hen he argued technical points of Chinese history, taught 


himself the Vulgar 


Ind la. 


\ 


American Language and wrote it down 


better than it has ever been written before. 

Stilwell appreciated military genius. In his diary and letters 
he shows a keen weighing of the elements of personality which 
20 into first-class command; but his terrifying humility kept 
him from realizing that he was a genius himself. He knew 


What it took to make up the supe rb military personality. He 


te it down in black and white. You can read it for yourself 
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But he omitted some of his own 
most striking virtues and was, to the end, 


most striking faults. 


elsewhere in this magazine. 


blind to some ct his 


On the score of virtues, for example, he never gives himselt 
credit tor the drama ot vreat leadership. 
be able to think up a 


\ great general should 
n authentic, in-character dramatic role for 
and then should play it well. Lisenhower, Patton, 
Montgomery, and MacArthur all did this, in 
but Stilwell did it even better. [le 


himself, 
Rommel, their 
several ways; followed his 
personal publicity with the avidity-cum-resentment of a John 
Barrymore or a Caruso, His telegrams to Paul Jones and Rankin 
Roberts, his publicity helpers, were sagas in his headquarters 
(Since they are presumably stil! classified, they are not avail 
able for pub lication.) When Stilwell travelled, he preferred 
the company of newspapermen. But as he built his own legend, 
he failed to give from 
as though he did not want to catch himself doing it 
On the score of faults, Stilwell was one of the most vindictive 


men in modern history. 


himself credit for doing so and sounds, 


his diary, 


There will be yelps in high places all 
around the world Cexcept for Russia, to which he gives nothing 
but praise) from the political and military leaders whom Stil 
well characterized with cruel brilliance. No review could even 
enumerate the right points and the wrong ones; Stilwell was 
like a small boy with his first ais all funda 
ments. Tle called Chiang a “stubborn, ignorant, prejudiced, 
conceited despot,” never realizing that in Chiang’s eyes, Stilwell 
He called ( hiane a 


“Peanut” 


eun. He stung 


himself must have fitted this description. 


sensitive and rather thin-skinned man for three 


years and applied every anal 


long 
epithet which he could to the 
at the end of it, he 
Chiang might have against him. “At all times my relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek were on an impersonal and official basis 


Chinese gencralissimo; then, wondered what 


Now genius is not measured by ordinary standards. You can't 
add up faults in one column and virtues in the other, and strike 
What Stilwell showed 


Military 


a balance, as you can with ordinary men. 


in his life, and shows again in this book, is genius 


genius. 
an instant of intuition, 


people never could figure out. 


He could see, in things which other 
has no other for 
eign soldier in our time, the tremendous military potential of 
numbers of Chinese 
Ile did the impossible so 
often that he expected it of everybody else. He is in some ways 


the outstanding soldier of World War V or VI, 


come, 


Ile sensed, as 


men and the character of men in the 


masses, considered as war material 
should the \ 
he enjoved leading multinational forces. Making 
scouts out of Kachins and expeditionary forces and tankers out 
of Chinese 


because 


as it would he to 
Stilwell 


is as wonderful, in its own way, 
construct workable machine 
did it. 

I'wo stories about Stilwell impressed me at the time that | 
served in his headquarters. One was the report of an OWI 
propaganda ) official, directly responsible to Stilwell in China, 


who came back to Washington in 1943 and explained that with 
Stilwell, 


euns out of slingshots. 


“access” was everything. Only certain people could 
get “near the old man.” Stilwell was candid 
frank, Other people just didn’t exist, 
except as furniture or fauna; he didn’t have time to notice them 
My many months in his CBI Forward Echelon | leadquarters 


at Chungking confirmed this; itself 


Lo those few 


democratic, cooperative. 


and the diary shows how 
he selected for notice certain individuals, 


and let the rest slide. 


irrespective of rank 
He did not, for « xampl ever forget the 
common Gls, and he spoke up for them on all occasions 


he believed in a 


But 
“tough war,” driving his troops to their limit 
and, for one example, let Air 


Corps pilots second and first 
lieutenants 


eat garbage, live in huts, fly suicidal accumulation 


of missions, and die unpromoted and undecorated because he 
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did not want his theater to be a “soft” or gingerbready theater. 
At its worst, this trait was like the character of Vice President 
Henry Wallace, whose love for the common man was so great 
that he showed up at our China headquarters, had enlisted men 
detailed to play handball “democratically” with him in the rain 
while the newsreel cameras ground out the scene of fraterniza 
tion, and then let the Gls go back to their duties all wet while 
he went away to get dry and clean in luxurious living quarters.) 
[he other story about him was told me by Lieutenant Colonel 
Blankenhorn, who was a leaflet-designing and leaflet-printing 
ofheer for both Pershing and Eisenhower. Blankenhorn, then 
a young ofhicer, was getting some leaflets done up for use on the 
Huns. (This was 18.) A young colonel came in, said he wanted 
to try leaflets, talked the problem over intelligently, ordered the 
leaflets, asked when he could have them, was promised rapid 
delivery, and then said goodbye and departed, going down a 
long hill. At the bottom of the hill the young colonel turned 
around, climbed back up again, stuck his head in the door and 
said, dead pan: “This is a hell of an outfit!” 

“Huh? Uh—sir?” said somebody. 

“This is a hell of an outfit,” said the young Colonel Stilwell, 
“you say you'll get something done and by God you do it!” 

Phen he marched back down the hill again. 

People remember things like that—remember them gratefully 

for thirty or forty years, or till death. 

But people also remember being called “Peanut,” or being 
accused of having curled eyelashes. (Look that one up yourself, 
in the book. 

On this genius question, though, you can't expect me to give 
it to you in capsule form. It would be like playing you a sym- 
phony by humming tum-tee-dum. Stilwell’s the genius; and if 
you want pure Stilwell, you have to get it from the book or 
its excerpts. He had insights, talents, abilities, which were 
utterly abnormal; he is not a commander like George Washing- 
ton or Robert E. Lee, whose superhuman greatness arises from 
the uniform and harmonious enlargement of all their good 
traits on the same scale. He is a man, and a soldier, and a leader, 
of a special kind. Only one was ever born in the world. It is 
unlikely there will ever be another like him. Stilwell. 


Military History 


What did the genius do? 

You can't ask me to answer that either; I suspect that there 
may be no single person in the world, right now, who would 
trust himself to give a tair answer to that question. Stilwell 
did a tremendous lot, but it was interrelated with politics, with 
other people’s commands, with the starvation imposed on his 
logistics by the grand strategy of the war, to such a degree that 
it is almost impossible to give him his due. He can’t be described 
in terms of a dash along the coast, like Rommel, or a counter- 
shove, like Montgomery, or audacious offensives, like Bradley 
and Patton and Simpson. He did too many differing things. 
Most of them were things nobody had ever tried before. 

He reconquered North Burma. 

He created the best armies ever manned by Chinese. 

He built the Stilwell Road, which was named after him, 
quite justly, by the Generalissimo even after they had spit in 
each other's eyes. 

He managed an empire which had more different nationali- 
ties and cultures in it than any other empire in the history of 
man (all China with its checkerboard of Northerners, South- 
erners, coast people, upriver folk, wild non-Chinese tribes like 
Lolos and Miaos, Mohammedans, Tibetans, Turkis, Mongols, 
Manchus, and others, including civilians, good soldiers, bad 
soldiers, statesmen, politicians, gangsters, Communists, and 
some “living gods” both in and out of their Shangri-las; all 
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North Burma with its patchwork of peoples; all India \ : jg. 
contrasts, even wilder than those of China; Ceylon; Sian Brit. 
ish, Chinese, French, and assorted territories trom Kar» 


7 Ye . . 7 ; on 
the West to Siberia in the Northeast). And he did so yoy: 
having final jurisdiction over a single square yard of | 

He was political and military proconsul in a world tw. ¢ 4 


big as Hitler's at its biggest. He was a down-in-the-dirt © ba; 
commander for selected units in Burma. 

He was training, supply, and general-promises officer |. || 
the troops in sight. (I think it was at this time that the Chinese 
solemnly got out a military estimate of their total forces, inc|yd 
ing militia, as being something like 24,435,672. This was 4 case 
of misplaced and inflamed decimals, but the weird thing is that 
it could have been set up, theoretically, out of a populat: n of 
390-520,000,000 Chinese. Add the Indians, all of them, and 
you have a army!) 

He did some of this superbly, the North Burma recon juest 
in particular, the genius of which The Stilwell Papers hardly 
makes clear. A lot of it he did passably, but was surpassed by 
Sultan and Wedemeyer later on; and some it he fouled UP $0 
badly that World War III may be fought in part to straighten 
it out. 

On the political side of his military-political mission, for ex. 
ample, he took the advice of four young State Department men 
whom he relied on as aides. Stilwell, and they along with him, 
became convinced that Russia was splendid, putting up a 
wonderful fight, a magnificent military ally, etc., and that the 
Chinese Communist party—which is in some ways the best and 
toughest Communist party in the world—consisted rather of 
“so-called Communists.” (Page 340.) To suggest that Chiang 
was rightfully suspicious of Communist sedition or double- 
cross was, in the Stilwell headquarters, simply squelched. Com 
munist-Nationalist difficulties were ignored or else blamed on 
Chiang. The result was something like Henry Wallace o! 
1948 trying to work in close teamwork with George C. Marshall 
of 1948; Chiang and Stilwell, after a while, didn’t even speak 
the same language. 

(This, incidentally, gives the book a Leftist tinge. The 
Book Find Club, which has never selected anything rudely 
unkind to Communists or to Marxism, has made this book one 
of its monthly selections. It seems to me sadly probable that 
General Stilwell will join General Carlson, the Marine, in the 
dubious and unsought role of becoming an American Com- 
munist hero. ) 

Stilwell had no theater solely his own. In India, he was 
under Wavell. In SEAC, he was under Mountbatten. In 
China, he was under Chiang. Read the book to see what he 
thought of them, and ask yourself if he was the kind of man to 
dissemble his opinions of people, even when dealing face to face. 
Then ask yourself what his three non-American commanding 
officers must have thought of this American with whom they 


had been blessed. 


A commonplace man might have gotten along with everyone, 
and done nothing. Brilliant and capable men, like Wedemeyer 
and Chennault, got along with the foreigners and did wonder- 
fully well, at the same time. It takes pure cussed genius to hate 
people’s guts, tell them so, and still get a lot done. I served un- 
der Stilwell, and stayed on under Wedemeyer, who, with his 
allies suspecting him, his fellow-citizens and subordinates hostile 
to him, turned the situation into hard work and high morale 
with remarkable speed and brought in young live-wires from 
OPD, from MacArthur, and elsewhere to help. I came back to 
Washington and, by an error in my orders, had to report to Stil 
well. I went in to see him personally. He asked about my 
health and then said, 

“How are things in China?” 
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wished I had lied; but, much embarrassed, | muttered, 
| Wedemeyer is really getting Chinese cooperation, sir.’ 
1e rest of my life I shall remember Stilwell’s eyes boring 
when | said that. 

civilian again and free to comment. And | can only 
even the experts are apt to take a century or two sizing 
vell’s actual accomplishment. 

s big. It was brilliant. But what was the whole of 


General as Author 


t from military questions, and political ones, and biogra- 
his book is important as writing. It marks something 
should be noted as a date by keen-witted professors of 
can literature. 

, is probably the first successfully written book to appear 
Vulgar American Language. It is the work of a literary 
who could contrive effects the way an experienced painter 
ves light, shadow, proportion, balance, flow. Stilwell wrote 
American the w ay the great T'ang dynasty poets—with 
ted gree he was undoubtedly famnifis ir—achieved a style 
rreducibly simple but as profound as sea-deep crystal waters. 
Stilwell uses many words which rarely see print. He writes the 
way soldiers did talk. They couldn’t have done it themselves, 
since they would have ended up being either fussy and genteel 
r else good and plain. Stilwell gets crap, ass, manure, etc., on 
many a page; it sounds like the real stuff, and it is. (The com 
monest word, of course, is not included. After all, this is print.” 


Inside 


| HIS IS A COMPLETELY FASCINATING BOOK BY A MALIGNANT 
brilliant man. The diary kept by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Min- 
ster for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda and Gauleiter 
for Berlin, tells us more about the intrigues, the viciousness, in- 
competence, and inner conflicts of the Nazi regime than any 
book yet printed in the English language. Nearly every day 
Dr. Goebbels would dictate an account of the military situation, 
the news, the gossip, and tell what he thought of the political 
and propaganda situation facing Germany. This diary was ob- 
viously written to insure Goebbels his proper place in Nazi 
history after the war had been won. Some of the daily entries 
run to eighty-five typewritten pages, triple-spaced on heavy 
watermarked paper. Into these pages went the frustrations, the 
hopes, the arrogance, the cynicism and gullibility of the club- 
footed doctor. 
lhe sections of the diary printed herewith give us an entirely 
new picture of the role Goebbels played as de facto Minister of 
the Interior and as the principal exponent for total war. We 
witness in these pages the slow crumbling of Nazi and public 
morale from the defeat in Russia in December 1941 to the end 
f 1943 when British and American air raids were destroying 
one city after another in the Reich. The entries show that 
there was widespread defeatism in official circles in Berlin 
when we in Allied countries thought that all was well in the 
Reich. They showed us that the Nazi leaders were afraid of the 
loyalty of the German people, that the Nazi party could not 
produce effective leadership, and that after Stalingrad the Ger- 
1an people could not be prevented from listening to the “black” 
radio. Goebbels was fully aware that Hitler kept “nincom- 
” and mediocrities in office after repeated failures. He 


e Goebbels Diaries. Edited, translated and with an introduction 
and notes by Louis P. Lochner. Doubleday. 566 Pages; $4.00. 
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[his is as much closer to the living Vulgar American Language 
than Ernest Hemingway and Dashiell Hammett as Heming 
way and Hammett were, in their turn, nearer to real American 
than Harold Bell Wright. The phrasing, the use of sentences, 
the effortless and unaffected filth, the almost psychiatric anality 
are all Vulgar American as millions of us spoke it in World 
War Il. 

Stilwell has written 
the first time. 

[his is, 


down—living and imperishable, for 
you see, a strange book. It can't be summed up 
easily. You’ Nl heve't to read it for yourself. | lived the book once, 
under Stilwell, in 1943-44; I lived it all over again, reading it in 


1948. It was like having a nightmare about once-loved, but 
now utterly lost scenes of childhood or youth. The book is 
alive, in its bitterness and sincerity, in its intelligence and 


wilfulness. Even if General Stilwell had never lived, this book 
would create him as an enduring, wholly real 
figure. 

This review may be the first you have seen of this book. You'll 
be seeing others the rest of your life Stilwell has told everybody 
off, and it’s going to take them the rest of the 1900's to answer 
back. 
witty man rises from his grave and slings dung at you? Some of 
the people he hits are dead, too, and can’t sass him back; but, 
oh boy! watch the others! Chiang Kai-shek will be dignified, 
hurt, and Chinesily silent; but the others, no. Get 
servation post. The last battle of Stilwell is about to begin. 


, and controversial 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum, but what do you do when a 


a good ob 


Nazi Germany, 1942-1943 


A review by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeWeerd 


worshipped Hitler, but he could not quite understand how the 
Fuhrer could tolerate this. 

The story of how this diary came to be printed has its own 
fascination. When the Russians ransacked the government 
archives in Berlin, they sent some of the papers back to Russia. 
In other instances, they simply dumped the papers on the floor 
and sent the steel filing cases back to Russia. The Goebbels 
diaries seem to have suffered that fate. A Berlin junk dealer 
salvaged about 7,000 pages of the diary; he was interested in it 
for the metal fasteners that held the sections together. After 
pulling out the fasteners, he tied the unnumbered pages into 
bundles for sale as scrap paper. When they were turned over to 
Mr. Frank Mason, the pages of the diary were in complete dis- 
order; many were singed by fire and showed heel marks. The 
rest of the diary was apparently destroyed by burning. Mr. 
Louis P. Lockner, long-time head of the Associated Press Bureau 
in Berlin, has selected and translated the entries for the years 
1942-43 included in this volume. He has added helpful notes 
at various places in the text identifying persons, places, events, 
and officials. These notes are very carefully done; 
one minor slip in the entire volume. 


I noted only 


Authentication 


Whenever a piece of historical source material of this im 
portance is “discovered,” there are always a number of voices 
which cry out “fake!” This claim has already been advanced by 
certain intelligence officers who worked in the European thea- 
ter, but specialists who have examined the manuscript attest its 
authenticity. The British historian, H. R. Trevor-Roper, 0 
made a special study of the last days of the Third Reich, 
convinced that the diary could only have been written by Goeb. 
bels. Internal criticism of the language and entries seems to 
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coniirm this. A hand or written diary kept by Goebbels in 
1925-26, now in possession of Mr. Herbert Hoover, makes it 
clear that both documents were written by the same man. Com 
parison of the two diaries indicates that “the little scoundrel 
of 1925-26” was the “big scoundrel of 1942-43.” Other papers 
of Goebbels picked up in the rubbish of Berlin show that he 
cheated the government on income tax and tried to profiteer on 
real estate. The malignant doctor was plainly one of history's 
prime blackguards! 

Because none of the Nazi leaders except Frank kept a diary 
of equal scope, and because none was closer to Hitler in the 
years 1942-43, the Goebbels diaries take on added significance. 
Ihe wide range of Goebbels’ activities and boundless nature of 
his ambition are revealed for the first time to American readers. 
lle was not content with doing what he thought was a brilliant 
job as Minister of Propaganda and Gauleiter for Berlin; he 
wanted to run the interior life of the Reich as well. He con- 
cerns himself in the diaries with an astonishing range of sub- 
jects: Potato rations, hair-dos for women, Nazi terminology in 
foreign language dictionaries, griping by the average citizen, 
requisitioning of copper and pewter ware, the administration of 
justice, new taxes, houses of ill fame for foreign slave workers, 
fees for troop entertainers, diets for dancing girls, women in 
industry, experiments in artificial insemination, the character 
of radio show, German foreign policy . . 
topics at random. 


m just to mention a few 


No Confidence in the Generals 


Because Goebbels was the leading advocate for total war in 
Germany, he was profoundly irritated at the lazy business-as- 
usual attitude of various Nazi ofhcials. He despised and hated 
Frick, Rosenberg, and Ribbentrop, and felt that a cabal made 
up of Goering, Speer, Ley and Himmler should take over con- 
trol of nonmilit: iry affairs. Since the diaries begin with a period 
of Nazi military defeats in Russia, Goebbels damns the Wehr- 
macht generals in an effort to spare Hitler from any blame. 
Each new military reverse, and the diaries cover only a period 
in which Germany suffered defeats, is greeted with a new blast 
from Goebbels at the stupidity and faithlessness of the generals. 
He admired Rommel tremendously and looked upon him as 
one of his own “discoveries.” Next to Rommel, Goebbels 
thought that the converted ex-butcher Joseph “Sepp” Dietrich, 
leader of the Waffen SS, was a new Blucher! After Sepp Diet- 
rich, Goebbels seemed to like another stupid man, General Hans 
CGuderian. 

Che diaries further reveal Goebbels to have been one of the 
strongest advocates for exterminating the Jews in Europe. His 
anti'Semitism crops out in nearly every entry in the diary. As 
one defeat follows another for Germany, Goebbels realizes that 
the extermination of the Jews must be accelerated in order to 
be completed. He was painfully depressed at the decline in 
Goering’s prestige that followed the battle ot Britain and the 
failure of the Luftwaffe to protect Germany against damaging 
air raids by the British and Americans. Characteristically he 
attempts to shield Goering by placing the blame for the Luft- 
waffe’s failure on deceased Ernst Udet. 

Goebbels apparently sensed the coming defeat for Germany 
more quickly than other Nazi officials. He was exasperated at 
the failure of German science to keep abreast of the progress 
made in Britain and America. He blamed this failure on Edu- 
cation Minister Rust, who had been confined to an insane 
asvlum during his youth. The Nazis really collected some weird 
leaders! Goebbels raged bitterly as American and British planes 
invaded the German sky day after day and nothing effective 
could be done to stop them. He frankly admits that air raids 
against civilian targets were much more effective than raids 
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against industry. Plants could be repaired but mil! 
homeless people could not work effectively in indust:.. yo, 
could their morale be sustained by empty promises of | a) 


aid 


tion. As long as the German submarine war took a hea, y to) 


is of 


of British and American ships, Goebbels had some hop... }y; 
when German technology fell behind, he had to admit « :yoy, 
fully that Germany was being defeated in every sphere «i th, 
war. Possibly because he sensed Germany's hopeless position 
he advocated total war in order to implicate all the Germay pe 
ple and make a surrender in the 1918 manner impossible. \fter 


the Japanese executed some of the Doolittle raiders, Gov bbel, 
suggested a similar course to Hitler. He cynically said |} 
and the United States would not have the “nerve” to shoo: 
captive airmen, whereas the Germans would. After the mass 
surrender in Tunisia, Goebbels was much more reasonable 
about the treatment of prisoners. He knew that from that time 
on the Allies had a great many more German prisoners than the 
Germans had Allied prisoners. 


itain 


Mass of Inconsistencies 


There was no time during the war for Goebbels to edit his 
massive diary. The pace of events left him no opportunity to 
cut out the bad guesses, the contradictions, the round-the 
compass changes of mind which he confided to the diary. On 
one day the King of Bulgaria is condemned as a stupid rogu: 
seven days later the same man is an intelligent figure who has 
a unique appreciation of the part Goebbels is playing in han 
dling German propaganda! In the early stages of the dian 
Mussolini is a superman; after the 25th of September 1943, he 
is a broken wretch without nerve or usefulness. Undying loyalty 
to the Italian people is pledged in one entry, but after Italy 
withdraws from the war, Goebbels insists that Germany mus! 
annex the Tyrol and Venetia. He attributes Nazi morality to 
his enemies, asserting that Britain would never give up Sicily 
or Sardinia after their conquest. On one day Goebbels rages 
against Allied reports that German troops were surrendering in 
masses in Tunisia, saying that it was an inexcusable falsehood 
and a reflection on German arms. A few days later, he rejoices 
to learn that over one hundred thousand German troops did 
not fight to the death but were safe in captivity. Churchill is a 
madman in early entries, but toward the end Goebbels confesses 
that he is a real war leader. 

These diaries add something to our knowledge of Romme!'’s 
activities during the war. Goebbels shows that Rommel we; 
placed in supreme command in Italy just before the Salerno 
landing but was unable to take the field on account of an ap 
pendix operation. He shows that far from being a unified team. 
the Nazi regime suffered from wholesale breakdown of policy 
and consistency. Thus the Wehrmacht announced a victory 
over the Allies at Salerno before the battle turned against them 
Goebbels naturally went to town broadcasting the German vic 
tory, then he had to eat crow. How the little doctor hated to 
be shown up in the field of his own specialty! Naturally he 
attributes this difficulty to blundering Wehrmacht generals. 

A great deal of space in the diary is taken up with a discus 
sion of the Italian crisis in the fall of 1943. At every important 
stage in the crisis Goebbels would be called to the Fiihrer’s 
GHQ for a conference. These conferences were really a three 
ring circus. The Fiihrer worked until late in the morning and 
everybody at the headquarters slept until late in the day. Ap 
parently nobody was stupid enough to be excluded from these 
conferences; no opinion was too absurd to be considered. Hitler 
far from being a man who made up his mind instantly, daw: led 
over decisions and put off action. Goebbels shows the Fuhrer 
sitting alone in his dugout headquarters of Rastenburg, fus:ing 
and fuming through one crisis after another, cut off from the 
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and from friends. Apparently Hitler got more comfort 

companionship of his dog “Blondi” during the dark 

he war than he did from his Nazi colleagues, One can 
inderstand that! 

vathological condition of Hitler's mind after the first 

n Russia is revealed by Goebbels in the winter of 

[he Fuhrer simply could not stand the sight of snow! 


r \im physically and he expressed a desire over and over 
9 ever to see snow again. Goebbels complains that the 
Fuhrer was pursued by a demon of ill luck. Often he asked 
. .e winter of 1941-42 never end? According to Goebbels, 


+ was bad luck that the Germans were defeated before Moscow 
December 1941. It was bad 'uck that they lost before Stalin- 
rad in January 1943. It was bad luck that the German summer 
fensive on the eastern front in 1943 bogged down. Bad luck 
faithless generals. After putting all this dow n, Goebbels 
that it is silly, and admits that the enemy has more men, 
better equipment, and more air power than the Germans. 
lherefore, the whole German war effort had to be raised to a 
new plane. That meant the total war Goebbels wanted the 
sorely tried German people to undertake in the fourth and fifth 
ears of the struggle. 


The Air War on the Reich 


\mong the most interesting sections of the diary are those 
dealing with the effects of the air war on German cities and 
norale. Goebbels had a unique responsibility as Gauleiter of 
Beri, He complained when other gauleiters seemed to lose 

ir heads during heavy raids, but hefone the diaries’ end, he 
had plenty of experience in this field in his own Gau. Berlin 
was raided repeatedly in the late months of 1943; great sections 

the city were destroyed. Thus the entry for November 24, 
“The picture that greeted my eye on the Wilhelm 
olatz was one of utter desolation. Blazing fires ev erywhere. The 
Propaganda Ministry was spared, for the most part, chiefly be 
cause of the courageous fire fighting of our own air raid guards. 
\lthough the damage in the Reich Chancellory is quite heavy, 
t is nothing compared with the other ministries. . . . Schaub 
called on me and reported on destruction in the Reich Chan 
ellory. Although he defended the private apartments of the 
Fuehrer with the fury of a bear, he could not prevent their suf 
fering some damage. From the outside the Chancellory looks 
ilmost unscathed. It is owing mainly to Schaub’s intervention 
that it is standing at all. . . . 

“Transportation conditions are still quite hopeless, but I trust 
we shal! soon master our difficulties sufficiently at least to start 
an emergency service to all sections of the city. . . . In our home 
in Hermann Goering street things are pretty desper rate. The 
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top Hoor is burned out completely, the whole house is filled with 
water, it is practically impossible to live there; there is no heat, 
no water, and all the rooms are filled with pungent smoke. . . . 

“Meanwhile | learn that my mother and my mother-in-law 
were bombed out completely in Moabit. 
simply vanished. 


Their homes have 
The house in which they lived was trans 
formed into one vast shambles. But what is that at a time of 
universal misfortune .. . ? 

“The attack began shortly after the alert had been sounded. 
This time more explosives than incendiary bombs were used. 
Again it was a major, grade-A attack. 1 was in the bunker on 
the Wilhelmplatz. It wasn't long before fires started all around. 
Bombs and land mines of not: ible size were dropped over the 
whole government quarter. They destroyed everything around 
the Potsdamer Platz. ‘The pressure was so strong that even our 
bunker, though constructed deep underground, began to shake. 
Unfortunately the pursuit planes andived twenty minutes late. 
That gave the English a big lead. During those twenty min 
utes, the antiaircraft guns were forbidden to shoot because it 
was believed the pursuit planes had already arrived. 

“It was 4 a.m. when I finally enjoyed a little rest. There 
are but few opportunities now to rest one’s weary head. This 
time I slept in the bunker in Hermann Goering street where 
Magda, too, took up quarters for the night. The house is a sad 
sight. | would far prefer to close my eyes so as not to have to see 
anything. This is one of the worse nights of my entire life.’ 

There was apparently no let-up in the air raid program on 
Berlin for the entry for the following day, November 25, 1943, 
reads: “The second heavy air raid equalle -d the first in intensity. 
Though at first we thought it might be weaker, this hope was 
not realized. The damage was quite as extensive as that of the 
previous one. . . . 

Two days later Goebbels is writing: “The sky above Berlin is 
bloody, deep red, and of awesome beauty. | just can’t stand 
looking at it. . . . It seems as though all the elements of fate 
and nature have conspired against us to create difhiculties. . . .” 
l'o the last Goebbels hopes for a split among the Allies and sug 
gests to Hitler that he try to make a separate peace with either 
Britain or Russia. At one stage he advocated dickering with 
Churchill on the cynical ground that once a democracy stops 
fighting no one can get it to fight again for twenty years even 
if the peace terms are not kept. At another stage h 
deal with Stalin because of his “political realism.” Apparently 
Goebbels’ warped mind could not envisage the possibility that 
neither Churchill nor Stalin would make a deal. 

This book is so interesting that I kept on wishing that the 
publisher had been even more generous with his paper quota 
and had given us 700 pages instead of 566. 


e favors a 





Determined Coalition 


The central political decision of World War II was that it must be fought in alliance 
as close as possible with Great Britain and Soviet Russia. Not once during the war was 
this decision questioned or any modification of it seriously considered by Stimson or by 


any man whose views he knew among the leaders of the Administration. 


The three 


nations. in American eves, formed the indispensable team for victory over Germany. 
Together, with or without welcome and helpful accessions of strength from smaller 


nations, they could not lose. 


Apart, or at cross-purposes, or with any one of them de 


feated, they ‘could hardly win. It was thus the constant purpose of the American gov 
ernment to do all that would achieve and cherish a cordial unity of action—and so to 
reinforce its two great allies, from the vast American reservoir of material wealth, that 


each would press on with increasing power to a final combined victory. 


From On 


Active Service, sy Henry L. Stimson AnD McGeorce Bunpy. 
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Compromise 
(ompromise was the order of the dav 
is Conere hammered out legislation to 


the manpower problems of the armed 
services. The Senate Armed Services Com 
mittee was working on a bill that would 


combine UMT with the draft 


term 18-vear-olds would be 


Under its 
subject to 
one year compulsory training with the 
ifter which they must en 
National Guard or the Or 


ganized Reserve. Men from 19 through 


re gul if forces 


list in the 


25 would be drafted for two years’ com 
pulsory service in the regular services 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
which plumped for UMT months ago al 
though the measure has been bottled up 
in the Rules ( 


refusing to go along with the combined 


mmittee ever since, Was 
measure Instead, it favored a stop-gap 
draft, which would give the services 1,999, 
000 men recruited from the 19-through-25 
we category, with UM] to be considered 
is a long-range, supplementary measure 
Ihe Senate’s compromise plan was ac 
cepted by the armed forces as the best that 
would be likely to pass and bore the stamp 
of approval of Secretary of Defense For 
restal, his three subordinate secretaries, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ponents in both houses were still beating 
the drums for a 70-group Air Force, al 
though the Department of the Air Force 
had announced that it would be satisfied 
with the 66 groups proposed by Mr For 


restal 


\ir power pro 


it least until the Army was brought 
up to stre ngth 

Big danger was that long-range problems 
might be overlooked in the exigencies of 
the moment Yet the immediate problems 
had to be faced 


It was a nasty dilemma 


Security and News 


The problem of reconciling freedom of 
the press with the requirements of secrecy 
when necessary for national security was 
compared by Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman 
of the Research and Development Board 
with Winston Churchill's description of 
Russia 


inside of an enigma 


1 riddle wrapped up in a mystery 
The problem, said 
Dr. Bush, was “that of distinguishing be 
tween information which rightly and prop 
erly belongs to every man and information 
which for the safety and security of every 


be protected.” Besides freedom 


man must 
to publish, the responsible publisher has 
also freedom not to publish when “in the 
considered judgment of sincere and re 
sponsible men, the greater good is served 

by protecting information that might 
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be of aid and comfort to the enemy.” Still 
unsolved by anyone, in the press or gov- 
ernment, was how to define “aid and com- 
fort.” 


MUNITIONS BOARD 
War Plants Pool 


The National Military Establishment 
asked (¢ 


serve tor war production, to consist of a 


ngress to set up an industrial re 


great pool of government-owned plants and 
The proposal, advanced by 
the Munitions Board, asked that idle war 
plants be put under the care and control 
of the Federal Works Administration and 
kept in a stand-by condition. 


machine tools 


The Board also asked for the insertion of 
a “security clause” in future sale contracts 
for surplus war plants, which would enable 
the government to recover the plants tor 
war use if it were necessary. 

Backing the Munitions Board's stand was 
in even broader proposal by the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, which ad 
vocated not only a marshalling of all eco 
nomic power in case of war but asked early 
consideration of the possibility of compul 
sory universa! service. 

Universal service, under which civilian 
manpower could be drafted for production 
just like military manpower is drafted for 
combat, might be required, said the com 
mittee, so that eac h would do his part and 
in order to eliminate “unjust enrichment.” 

Thus powerful forces, in Congress and 
in the Administration, drew together to 
back prompt action for a strong economic 
reserve. The massed economic resources 
of the nation would be the haft of the 
sword whose cutting edge would be the 


sought-for draft and UMT. 








DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


. no aid or comfort 
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SECURITY RESOURCES BOAgp 


Planning Ahead of '39 


Industrial mobilization plann 
ahead of what it was in 1939 or Bur 
warned Maj. Gen. Clinton F. R 
the National Security Resources 
enormous amount of work rem 
done. Gen. Robinson addressed PERSO 
session of a two-week Economix 
tion Course in New York, sponso New ¢ 
Industrial College of the Armed Fore, x 
When a student officer asked i! 
cent economic mobilization was 
Gen. Robinson said that the Brit wit 


the best record in this respect W 
War II, organized only 55 per cent of th 
industry for direct military purpo: TI 


U.S. record was 40 per cent, w 
touted totalitarian efficiency of Nazi ( 
many could do no better than 35 pe: 
The Department of Commerc 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are studying t 
percentage of gross national product ¢] es 
could be devoted to war purposes, if nec: hy 
sary, in 1950-55. But, said Gen. Robir 
son, if we got up to 55 per cent it wou WR 
mean “doing pretty stringent things to t! Wh 
civilian economy.” 


ARMY = 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY ” Cg 
ETO Troops Praised 


American occupation troops in Euro; Com 
sometimes painted as drunken, lech« rou “ 
black marketeers, received a clean bill 
health from a special investigator appoint 
by Secretary Royall. Orville J. Taylor 
reporting to the Secretary, said: “The « 
duct of American personnel in Germar 
compares favorably with that in any « 
munity of comparable population in 
United States.” One could scarcely exp 
more. 








CHIEF OF STAFF ( 


Checkbook Defense ; 
The Chief of Staff warned a 

“checkbook plan for defense,” ch 

ing it as a “dangerous expedient. G 

Bradley told a New York audier 

“because it is easier to write a che 

to lend our sons to service we h 

comed the opportunity to buy se: 

a reasonable price.” It was an ob\ 

erence to Congressional moves to st 

a big air force for UMT and the d: 
He also described another w« v 

democratic monopoly in the ideo og ! 


totalitarian Communist" 
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d States must champion human 
stand plainly and honestly be 
ntire world and say to free peo 
where that the measure of de- 
a man’s personal freedom—that 
ehts must prevail against the 


GENERAL STAFF 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


New Chevrons 


N ind smaller chevrons, that make a 
listinction between combatant and 
hatant soldiers, are due to be is 

| to troops sometime in July. Detailed 

structions as to the when and how of the 
ver were scheduled to appear in a 
an circular in May, which would 
itain some changes in rank titles for 
listed men. 

new chevrons differ from the old 
nly in size and color. The designs for the 
seven grades will remain the same. The 
combat insignia will consist of dark blue 
chevrons on a gold background. These 
lors will be reversed in the noncom 

batant insignia. 

Which chevrons a soldier will wear will 
be determined by the duties his job calls 
for in combat. Rule of thumb will be that 
ynvone who normally gets shot at in the 

rformance of his duties is a combatant, 

gardless of branch. The MOS positions 
n this category will be spelled out in the 

v circular. 

Combat NCOs will also wear the green, 
1ch-wide cloth tab on their shoulder straps. 


Competitive Tours 


An estimated 2,000 former ofhcers will 
return to active duty this summer to com 
pete for Regular commissions, if Army De 
partment plans materialize. Tours will run 
tr 12 to 18 months and those selected 
be offered commissions as lieutenants 

Regular Army. Successful candi 
tes will have their tour time credited for 
motion purposes. 

Competitors must be between 21] and 27 
pt in the Veterinary and Medical Ser 
orps where the top age is 30, and the 
Corps of Chaplains, where 34 will be the 
I um. To enter a competitive tour, 
will begin July 15, the candidate 

t not have passed the top age limit on 
He must pass a final type physical 
ation and must have two years of 
or its equivalent as shown by pass 

General Educational Development” 


n-Regulars already on active duty 
pply. Others must agree to serve at 
wo years, with the promise that they 
tt be released prematurely if they 
win a Regular commission. Although 
vartime officers will probably apply 
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for duty in their wartime branch, this is 
not a requirement, but competitive tours in 
a branch other than the officer's basic one 
will require attendance at an associate basic 
course at the service school concerned. 

Tours will be for one year with extension 
to 18 months if the officer's commander 
considers it desirable. 

The tours are officially labeled compet 
tive, but candidates will not be competing 
against each other but against a fixed stand 
ard. There are enough vacancies so that 
all who qualify may be appointed. 


Retired Officers Face Checkup 


About 10,000 retired Army and Navy 
ofcers faced new physical examinations 
under a congressional plan to revamp the 
military system. A House Armed Services 
sub-committee recommended _ re 
examinations of all officers retired since 
Jan. 1, 1940 except those wounded in bat 
tle or obviously permanently disabled. 

The sub-committee also recommended 
five-vear “conditional” retirements in cases 
of doubtful permanency, with periodic 
physical checkups and final retirement or 
return to duty at the end of five years. In 
come tax exemptions, it said, should apply 
only to pensions for combat wounds. 

In addition, it urged fundamental 
changes in disability retirement laws, par 
ticularly so as to equalize benefits to ofh 
cers and enlisted men. 


report 


Permanent Warrants 


The grades of almost a quarter of a mil 
lion noncoms were made permanent by an 
Army directive that also stopped all tem 
porary promotions for Regular enlisted 
men. The change marked a forward step 
in the enlisted men’s career plan, which 
began last year with the announcement of 
a policy of job continuity in various career 
fields from private to the highest warrant 
officer grade. 


May Lose Stars 
Some top-ranking World War II lead 


ers—four-star generals and admirals—must 
either lose a star or retire before July 1 un 
less existing legislation is changed. The 
officer personnel and promotion laws passed 
last vear put a ceiling on four-star jobs and 
both the Army and Navy are over their 
quota. 

Gens. Bradley, Devers, Clay and Col 
lins, plus General of the Army MacArthur 
now hold positions calling for four-star 
rank. Three others, Gen. Hodges at First 
Army, Gen. Handy at Fourth Army, and 
Gen. Clark at Sixth Army, must all revert 
to three-star status on July 1. 

Three admirals also are affected by the 
legislation—Spruance at the Naval War 
College, Kinkaid at Eastern Sea Frontier, 
and Hewitt, senior U.S. naval representa 
tive to the UN's Military Staff Committee 
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SPECIAL STAFF 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Anzio Beachhead 


Anzio Beachhead, thirteenth volume of 
the “American Forces in Action” series pre 
pared by the Historical Division, was pub 
lished and may be obtained from the IN 
FANTRY JouRNAL for $1.00. The 129-page 
book tells how V Corps seized and held a 
strategic position far to the rear of the 
enemy's main fighting front in the Italian 
campaign of 1944. The narrative covers 
the first six weeks of the bitter struggle by 
Allied troops to hold the beachhead against 
repeated German counterattacks 


INFORMATION 
Schools Merged 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal issued a 
directive establishing the Armed Forces 
Information School. The school, to serve 
the three services of the National Military 
Establishment, will replace the Army In 
formation School at Carlisle Barracks (to 
be redesignated and reconstituted at the 
end of the current term). Similarly, the 
\ir Force Information School at Craig AF 
Base will be inactivated at the end of its 
current course. The new school will begin 
operations about Aug. 1, and will be ad 
ministered by the Army. 


POLICING THE AREA 


Missing. In the European Command, 
846 U.S. government-owned vehicles, in 
cluding 517 jeeps, 175 two-and-a-half-ton 
trucks, 67 
trucks. 

Reunions. Ist Infantry Division, in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 4-6. Write to R. I 
Major, Jr, 3147 Broad Street Philadelphia 
37, Fe. 

3d Infantry Division, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 22-24. Write to Bill Burud, P.O. 
Box 74, Washington 4, D. C. 


3d Armored Division, in Chicago re 


sedans, and 64 three-quarter-ton 


cently, where plans for a division associa 
tion were formed. Write to Paul W. Cor 
rigan, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass 

9th Infantry Division, Philadelphia 
July 29-31. Write to Charles O. Tingley 
P.O. Box 1704, Washington 13, D. C. 

Deaths. Maj. Gen. Irving A. Fish, long 
time National Guardsman and former com 
mander of the 32d Division, in Milwaukee 
at the age of 66 

Rear Admiral Walter Browne Woodson 
USN, retired, at the age of 66 in Coro 
nado, Calif. He was naval aide to President 
Roosevelt in 1936-38 and later Judge Ad 
vocate General. 

William S. Knudsen, 69, former presi 
dent of General Motors, who as a lieu 
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tenant general was the nation’s top ex 
pediter tf armament 


World War I 


produc oon during 


Available. Volume | (A to O of the 
Ofheial Army nd Air Force Register 
1945; price 1.75. Largest Register ever 
publi hed, there will be two more volumes 
but the Government Printing Office has no 

lea when they will be out 


IN THE FIELD 


EUROPE 


Training in Germany 


1 he Ist 
bled at Grafenwoehr, Germany, to begin a 


Infantry Division that assem 
period little resembled the 
battle hardened outfit that fought 
North Africa to Berlin. But the nucleus 
of about 400 se 
pin the tre sh yvoungystc®rs 
old German Army training center only 
miles from the Czech frontier. The Ist’s 


mmandetr Nlal (,en Frank \V Milburn 


long trainin 


from 


oned veterans was whip 


into shape at the 
20 


estimated it would take ibout hive months 
to make soldiers out of his untried, but 
young and vigorous, recruits. Until then 
unless a unit arrives from the States, there 
will be no fully manned, equipped and 


trained U.S. division in all of I urope 


While carbines and MIs cracked on the 
rile ranges and division artillery slammed 
its shells into the hills, officers from battal 
ion level up ird were ge tting a tactic 1 
workout. A hostile Aggressor force was at 
tacking from the northeast and a paper 
counteroflensive was being mounted to 
stop it 

Gen. Milburn was optimistic An Asso 


ciated Press dispatch quoted him thus 

Equipment and supplies are first class 
Now that these fe llows are really working 
it soldiering instead of garrison duty, it 
will not take long to whip them into shape 
But we will stay until the division is up to 
its standard ind that isa high one.” 


The Ist 


started its training. The 


regiment light as it 
18th and 26th 
Infantry were in camp, but the 16th was 


was on 


being reconstituted in Frankfort and would 
Iwo constabulary 


Milburn’s 


join the othe rs shortly 


regiments were also under Gen 
command 

Ihe men seemed to relish the change 
from the monotony of occupation garrison 
duty. Morale soared as the division took to 
the hills and a sergeant with an armful of 
hashmarks said, “The kids claim this beats 


hell out of guarding prisons and searching 
DPs.’ 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Basic Training Changes 


A gruelling four-hour examination to 
test physical condition and general military 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANKLIN W. MILBURN 
. a high standard 











knowledge will climax basic training for 
Army recruits, according to an an 
In addition, 
the curriculum was revised to discard obso 


tuture 
nouncement by Gen. Devers. 


lete subjects and speed up training. 

New subjects instituted in the four 7] 
4th at Fr. Ord, Sth at 
Ft. Jackson, 9th at Fe. Dix, and 3d Ar 
mored at Ft. Knox—include citizenship, 
and venereal disease control. Intelligence 
training was intensified to emphasize han- 
dling of prisoners and displaced persons, 
and the processing of captured documents 
and enemy property. The troop informa- 
tion program was overhauled to improve 
the recruit’s understanding of the 


training divisions 


basic 


military service. 


To make room for the new subjects, such 
recruit courses as mines and booby-traps, 
riggings, knots and lashings, and operation 
of hand tools were abolished. Others were 
modified. Occupation duties now are taught 
only to soldiers definitely scheduled for 
occupation assignments. Teamwork in com 
bat, formerly a part of basic training, 
henceforth will be taught in later unit 
training. 


And motor vehicle operations and main 
tenance no longer will be a part of most 
recruits’ training, but will be restricted to 
men selected to become drivers and me 
chanics. 


Uniformity 


The Army brought its uniform regula 
tions up to date with the issuance of Cir. 
89. The familiar combination of green 
blouse and pink slacks is retained per 
manently for officers’ semi-dress, together 
with a new o.d. necktie and a fur felt serv- 
ice cap. The old garrison cap is authorized 


for both summer and winter wea; 
July 1949. Wool coats of sha 
than green will not be author Fen 
July of this year, except, of cour he 
dress uniform. The Eisenhower r 
authorized permanently for wint 
wear in the o.d. shade. 


Enlisted men will get a new b! 
terned after the officers’ without | 
in o.d. shade. For summer wear 
men may buy tropical worsteds 
outside of formations. 


High-Speed Spotting 


In a special program at Ft. Sil] Air 
Force pilots learned to adjust art fire 
from high-speed jet planes. Pilot gan 
their training with ground units, | m 
what data is wanted and how it is plotted 
They then learned to adjust from light 
liaison planes before graduating to the jets 


Small, slow Cub-type planes were used sy 
cessfully during World War II, but their 
short range and lack of defensive power 
limited their effectiveness. Use of jets js 
expected to help long-range adjustment of 
fire far behind the enemy’s lines 


Exercise Assembly 


Seven southeastern states were desig 
nated as the Southeastern Theater of Op 
erations for the combined Ninth Air Force 
Third Army training maneuver, “Exercis 
Assembly.” Theater-scale operations in 
volving air transportation, the gaining of 
aerial superiority, and large-scale troop 
movements were first studied at a comman 
post exercise at Ft. McPherson. 
and Air Force officers worked together 


Ground 


logistical exercises involving movement 
troops scattered from Mississippi to North 
Carolina to the assembly point near th 
Kentucky-Tennessee_ border. 

The exercise featured a fast-moving air 
borne striking force made up of the 82d 
Airborne Division under V Corps and tw 
troop carrier groups of the Ninth Air Fore 
the whole known as Task Force Luck 
Tactical phase began with establishment 
of an airhead at Camp Campbell against 
an Aggressor force supported by guerrill 
and fifth columnists. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


iS 


Explosive Tests 


Next month the Engineers will begin a 
series of explosive tests on underground 
structures, using charges of TNI up & 
320,000 pounds. Tests are to determin 
the type of underground facilities neces 
sary to withstand modern bombs and 
guided missiles. Primary aim is to ‘eam 


how to build underground command posts, 
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yntrol centers and other vital 








Tests will also provide valu 
underground factory construc 


that ever be necessary 


Doctor Shortage 


urther shortage of doctors loom 


eon General took st ps to in 
ones he h id were be Ing ust 
Medical officers must not serv: 
ther officers can adequately 
structions p ’inted out, and in 
ne rals will conduct inquiries to 
ust what positions should be 


dc tors 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Atomic Therapy 


thers worried about how to ward 
nissiles and how to dump them 
my faster than he can dump 
s, the Army's medics were grap 
eh 


lo if a bomb should actually fall 


i realistic, erassroots problem 


\ 


erican city. And they were com 


th some reassuring, encouraging 


b idmitted, the medics Say 
is not much even a doctor can 
the immediate radiation from an 
) tom bomb explosion. Immediate require 
vill be for rescue work on a large 
treatment tor fractures, contusions, 
ns, and burns. Here both phy 
nd laymen will be on familiar 
These injuries are the same 
produced by an atomic explosion 
ventional block buster 
Victims of secondary radiation from 





dust, water spray, and so on 


be protected, at least partially 


e of research is in the efficacy of CANNED GUNS INSPECTED 
insfusions, since one of the mor 
‘ Recent spot checks by the Ordnance Department indicate that guns and other equipment 

radiation effects is damage to ‘fi # ; aie : : 
canned" after the war are in almost perfect condition. The canning system is relatively ex- 
pensive initially but the huge, recurring expense of periodic overhaul and regreasing is 
\ person tided over by transfusions eliminated and the need for inspection is greatly reduced. During the inspections, some of 
rmal functioning is resumed mav the cans were opened with an ordinary bayonet, to simulate field conditions. Above pic- 

ture shows a 90mm gun with the lid off. 


ming elements such as bone mar. 





\nother major medical function after an 
disaster would be that of public 








} Most food in the affected area of the armed forces, was recommended by can’t push himself away from that me 
safe to eat but it would have to the American Medical Association’s Coun table. Research into military meals r 
fully inspected. All water would cil on National Emergency Medical Serv sulted in the development of an anti 
be radioactive but research is ices. hunger pill that destroys ippetit After 
methods of decontaminating it The Council also recommended some taking a few of the pellets 1 hunerv man 
be decontaminated would be retu system ot priorities in the calling ot doctors can only nibble ata full course dinner il 
iffected areas, who would need for wartime service, asserting that a mini though it would still look delicious to him 
changes of clothing and thorough mum of 116,000 physicians should be left Besides being a boon to the obese, the pills 
Other research is delving into for dutv on the home front to care for the will come in handy for the hungry soldier 
ems of flash burns and other more civilian population. who is miles away from the nearest meal 
superficial injuries. At least the It further urged liberal interchange of 
recognized and we have a grow medical facilities and personnel among the 
f knowledge. There need be no armed forces, the Veterans Administration WAC 
and the U.S. Public Health Service Halted 
a Standard Physical Urged QUARTERMASTER CORPS [he move to establish Regular women 
=m idard medical examination, which ° components for the armed services ground 
-§ time he - aaah to Selec Hunger Pills to a halt in the House of Representatives 
, vice boards as well as to all branches Relief is in sight for the man who just ifter one male (¢ ongressman proteste d that 
AL 
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West Point to 
coed Ihe Senate already had passed such 


legislation but the 


the proposal would open 
to limit 
women’s components to reserve status. The 


| louse voted 


taunch upholder of the Point's masculinity 


iT Pp | \ Mitchell R , Ind 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Questionnaire 
M re 


found a letter from Gen 


283.000 othcers 


than \eserve 
Bradley in their 


The letter asked 


to fill out a questionnaire concern 


mailboxes during April 
eserves 

both their availability for Reserve train 
duty 


ind tor active 


Irrespective of potential problems of 
mmediate Bradk vy, it 
| 


desired that a comprehensive long-range 


nature,” wrote Gen 


Tram he formalized 
While it is impossible to design a plan 
for the ORC 


ind also provide the maximum of national 


that will satisfy all individuals 


wcurity, it is intended that in so far as prac 
ticable the program be adjusted to the prob 


| Rese rve 


ms and desires of the 


pants 


partic! 
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Among the questions asked was whether 
the officers would be willing to volunteer 
for one year or three years of active duty, 
in the U.S. or overseas, if the draft was 
Reserves might have to serve over- 
seas to release officers whose special train- 


passed 


ing would be needed here. 

Other questions asked whether the Re- 
servist could accept more than 15 days of 
active duty training per year, and how 
many hours he could devote to “planned 
and implemented training.” 

lhe covering letter also pointed out that 
any peacetime Reserve program must be 
geared to the fact that Reservists must earn 
1 living first, before worrying about their 
military responsibilities. 

At the same time, the Army Department 
said the report of the Gray Board on ci 
vi.an components, would not be out until 
late in May. 


Summer Camps 


Plans for Reserve summer training were 
in the mill at Army Field Forces. Depend- 
ing on funds, troops and facilities available, 
Reserve units will be trained under four 
general priorities. They are: 


1) Units that reached a Class A status 

















JET BOMBER USES ROCKETS IN TAKE-OFF 


The XB-47 six-jet, swept-wing bomber roars into the air at Moses Lake, Washington, Air 
Force Base. Eighteen built-in rockets boost the giant from the runway. The XB-47 recently 
completed the first phases of its flight test program. 
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(full complements of officers 
April 30. Many of these can; 
nomically moved to training ar 
small and highly specialized d 
which do not need unit training 
and afhliated industrial units 
their training in their daily wor 

2) Headquarters of divisio: 
and regiments or their equiy 
preference given to Class B units 
plements of officers and a cad: 
Also under this priority are se: 
that can be profitably trained 
operated by the technical servic 
ice units that can get their trainir 
icing ORC field training, with ; 
given to units of Class B status 

3°) Headquarters of _ batta! 
equivalent groups, with preferen 
of Class B status. 

4) Other types of ORC units 

In many cases, Gen. Devers ey 
Reserve units can accomplish 
training in the immediate areas 
specified training area, especially 
has only cadre strength or less. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Rapid Growth 


EM 


On July 1, 1946, the National Guard 


the United States consisted of 44 of 


and men in four federally recogniz 
units in Colorado. In less than tw 
the Guard had mushroomed into a 
force of almost 235,000 men. 

With few exceptions, all of the G 


23,000 officers and about 30 per cent of 


uards 


il 


212,000 enlisted men were World \\ 


veterans. 
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Parasite Fighter 


The Air Force’s new parasite fighter 


tiny P-85, was unveiled. The st 
folded-wing craft are designed to be « 
in the belly of the huge B-36 bo 
At the first sign of an attack, the litt 


will be lowered from the bomb 


wings locked into place, and the p 


cut loose to fly offensive fighter 
After the all-clear signal, or when ¢ 
low, the fighters will ease up to th: 
er's belly, hook onto special geai 
their wings, and be drawn back up 
mother plane. 


M-Day Program 


To plug the holes in its M-Da 
ning, the Air Force called on its R 
A directive to all bases and units 
that any emergency requirements 
cannot be met with the Regular : 
signed should be filled with USAT 
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for inactive duty mobilization 
and training within the unit or 


Duty ours 
r Force’s 30,000 non-Regular 
re offered a chance to apply for 

tours of duty, providing they 

ids in before July 1. The new 

plies also to the 2,000 AF non- 


Regt serving with the Department of 
the A but does not affect medical ofh- 
cers haplains. Those who turn down 


or whose applications are not 

will be separated by October 1. 
Yicers applying must hold appoint- 
the Air Force Reserve or Army 
Of Reserve Corps dated after June 
3 or be members of the National 


Ranges Stretched 


The effective range of the Air Force’s 
R-29s was being stretched. Two of the 
bers, carrying normal combat fuel 
ls, few non-stop from Hawaii to Flor- 
| had 250 gallons of gas apiece left 
And two other 4,600-mile jaunts 

ide without refueling. 
(nd that wasn’t all. A system of mid- 
r refueling developed since the end of the 
war will further increase ranges by 40 to 
75 per cent, according to USAF spokes 
men. This will reduce overseas logistics 
uirements in terms of manpower, time 
and money, particularly in the early stages 

of a conflict. 


No New Clothes 


Hopes for a new uniform for the fly- 
bovs faded into the wild blue yonder as a 
72-48 vote in the House killed a $26,670, 

appropriation for the new blues. 


Operational Readiness 


While Congress and the _ services 
rangled over how much beefing up the 
\ir Force needed, the USAF set about put- 
ting what units it had in fighting trim. An 
innual inspection test, called “Operational 


Readiness Test” or ORT, will measure the 
operational effectiveness of all Air Force 
tactical and supporting units. 


ORTs stress combat effectiveness in ac- 
cordance with the type of aircraft in a unit. 
For example, fighter groups are tested on 
interception technique, formation flying. 
instrument and night flying, fire-power ef- 
tectiveness, and ability to maintain sus- 
tained operations. Bombers are graded on 
formation, navigation, and instrument fly- 
ing, visual and radar bombing, and sus- 
faine. unit effectiveness, which means 
keeping the planes up to a fixed standard 
of maintenance during the testing period. 
The \ISAF hoped the ORTs would pro- 
vide — inventory of its combat 
potential, 
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Training Jets 


Student pilots will soon be able to begin 
flving jet propelled planes as soon as thev 
finish basic flight training, with the devel 
opment of a new two-place jet trainer, op 
posite number to the P-80 Shooting Star. 
Formerly a period of transitional training 
in high-performance conventional planes 
was necessary. The new ships have passed 
preliminary flight tests and are slated for 
early delivery. 


Promotion Edge 


This news will scarcely come as a shock 
but selection criteria recently published for 
Air Force officers indicate that promotion in 
the USAF will continue to be a good bit 
faster than in the Army. 

Air Force selection boards will consider 
for promotion to permanent lieutenant colo 
nel all Regulars with eight or more years’ 
promotion list service. Their Army opposite 
numbers must have 16 or more years’ serv 
ice. Permanent majorities in the Air Force 
require only six and a half years’ service as 
against the Army’s ten years. Both require 
five years’ service for promotion to captain 


ROTC Program 


Thirty-eight hundred Air ROTC stu 
dents will get six weeks of summer train- 
ing at nine USAF bases during June and 
July. On-the-job training will supplement 
the three years of classroom work the stu 
dents will have behind them. Students may 
fly as passengers on operational missions by 
AF tactical units. Field trips, bivouacs and 
range firing are also included in the train- 
ing. 


New Titles Asked 


Rebuffed on its plans for new blue uni- 
forms, the Air Force proposed legislation 
that would divorce it further from the 
Army in its rank designation for enlisted 
men. Buck sergeants would be airmen first 
class; corporals, airmen, second class; pri- 
vates first class, airmen third class, and the 
few privates would be airmen fourth class. 

In the first three grades, a master ser- 
geant would become a senior air sergeant; 
a tech sergeant, an air sergeant first class, 
and a staff sergeant, an air sergeant. 

The former grades of chief warrant ofh 
cer and warrant ofhcer junior grade would 
become senior airman second class, and 
senior airman third class. 


NAVY 


UMT Experimental Unit 








The Navy set up its own “Ft. Knox,” as 
an experimental unit of 320 boots began 
training at San Diego. Idea was to deter 





mine the adaptability of present Nowy re 
cruit training methods to UMT. Besides 
standard Navy training, the experimental 
unit was getting further training based on 
ideas and suggestions in the report of the 
President's Advisory Committee on UMT. 


Antarctic Storehouse 


The frigid temperatures of Antarctica 
are not too tough on motorized equipment 
according to a Navy survey. After a year's 
exposure to sub-zero weather and 100 
miles-per-hour winds, a Navy jeep and 
other vehicles showed little deterioration 
and started off with scarcely a murmur. 

A Weasel was dug out of a 10-foot drift 
and started running on the same fuel, lu 
brication and battery that had been snow 
bound for a year. It was first preheated 
with hot air to remove a four-inch crust 
of ice on the instrument panel. A jeep 
left in a canvas-covered shed, started up 
without preheating, as did two diesel motor 
generators. 


Uniform Changes 


Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan ap 
proved the following changes in the dress 
blue for enlisted men: 

(1) Slash side pockets and hip pockets 
plus a fly front, will replace the traditional 
13-button, no pockets, broadfall front 

(2) Present buttoned cuffs on the jump 
er will be replaced by coat-stvle sleeves 

The new uniform will not be seen on the 
“man on the deck” for some time, owing 
to large stocks of the old uniform on hand 


Seaway Defense 


The U.S. must depend on the seaways 
of the world for raw materials—come war 
or peace—said a Navy report. Two wars 
in the last 30 years cut heavily into our 
natural resources and one of the Navy's 
main jobs in any future conflict will be 
guarding freighters laden with manganese, 
chrome, tin, rubber and aluminum 

In its foreword, the report says, “The 
continental United States is not and has 
not been self-sufficient in all the raw ma 
terials necessary to carry on successfully in 
modern war, or to maintain a_ balanced 
national economy in peacetime. 

“While we are rich in certain natural 
resources, we do not have within conti 
nental North America adequate supplies of 
manganese, imperative in the manufacture 
of steel; of tin, a requisite for engine bear 
ings; of rubber, indispensable to our auto 
motive transportation system; of bauxite 
basic in the manufacture of aluminum; and 
of a number of essential materials 

“It is vital for the United States to keep 
open the sea lanes over which these sup 
plies come from distant places.” 


Torpedo Tests 


Underwater tests in a California lake 
are bringing forth “tremendous progress” in 
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MARINE CORPS 


Amphibious Maneuvers 


[he First Provisional Marine Brigade 
Marine Air Group 24 were maneuver 
th Amphibious Group Three in the 
M nas Islands. About 4,000 marines and 
th 12 ships and 32 planes were 

led in the exercises 





SCIENCE 


Still Need an Army 





technician has not yet 
The state 
ent carried weight because it came from 


The laboratory 


eplaced the man with the rifle 


one of the nation’s top-flight scientists, Dr 
Vannevar Bush, chairman of the Research 
ind Development Board. In a letter to 
Chan Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Dr. Bush em 


Chairman Gurney of the 
phatically declared that the more intricate 
wage war, the 
need men thoroughly trained in 


the means by which we 
more we 
war's arts, organized effectively to utilize 
the weapons science produces 

‘We should not lose sight of the impor 


tant fact that everv time a new device is 











MECHANICAL HANDS 


A big problem in nuclear research is the protection of workers from harmful radiation. A 
partial solution was provided with the invention of a pair of mechanical hands, which can 
Inspired by prosthetic devices for amputees, the 
hands were developed by General Electric and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

With it, a worker can manipulate lethal compounds from another room, watching his work 
with o special optical system of periscopes and binoculars. The hand can perform such stunts 
as peeling a banana, working a pair of scissors, and, more important from a researcher's 
point of view, can uncork a bottle and pour ovt its contents. 


handle ‘hot’ materials by remote control. 
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irmies h is not passed by any 


training,” wrote Dr 


need for training in manifi 
is continually being increased 
velopment of the war effort 

or in the air, calls 


for great numbers of men adi 


on the sea, 


pared to use in the field the 
plements with which war is n 

Dr. Bush warned Congress ¢ 
tion must maintain continuous 
its effort to improve its impleme 
ind to devise new and better. { 
force in this age is no bett 
weapons. 


Super Atom Plant 


Latest in the parade of “wor 
atom smashers” will be erected 
versity of California, construct 
The $9.00 
tron will be nearly 18 times as | 


three to five vears 


the largest now in existence 


Naval Research Aided 


The Atomic Energy Commi 
the Navy agreed to pool their 
certain fields of scientific research 
year joint program was designed 
nate costly overlapping and dup! 
research, which was criticized by P; 
Truman’s Scientific Research C 


In its report last vear. 


Clue to Atomic Puzzle 


Two nuclear physicists took 
look into the innermost secret of 

the binding power in an atom’s 
Experiments with heavy water 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Are 
tional Laboratories in Chicago 
that a roving electrical charge pla 
in the force that ke 


atom’s core from flying apart 


mysterious 


The Chicago experiments den 
that the positively charged proton 
uncharged neutron exchange th 
cal characteristics rapidly and contir 
This 
of electrical charges might be a 
what holds the 
and us 


in the nucleus of the atom. 
itom—and the un 
together. 


New Landing Gear 


A crosswind landing gear, swi' 
allow planes to safely operate « 
runway fields regardless of wind di 
has been tested by the Civil Aer 
Administration. CAA officials said t 
device would eliminate necessity f 
ple-runway airports. The gear re’ 
that the plane crabs into the win 
the wheels roll straight ahead, elin 
the tendency toward ground | 
would seem that the new devi 
cut down on the engineering WV 
hasty, military landing strips an 
up establishment of an airhead 
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Association of the Army of the United States 


ihe total number of letters and other messages re 
in response to the announcement of the proposal 
corporate the Infantry Association as The Associa 
f the Army of the United States and to invite the 
sround combat associations to come into the new 
ition as equal members, some eighty per cent favor 
posal, about ten per cent oppose it, and the last ten 
\bout one 


ent (that makes 101 per cent and we know it) wer 


nt can be classified as “ves, but 


mmittal or advanced arguments both for and against 
ut expressing a clear opinion. 
ponses have come so far from our members in almost 
combat and service branch of the Army and from 
of every rank. 
One very definite conclusion can be drawn from the 
\ny playing down of the Infantry’s part in mod 
battle would be strongly objected to. This, indeed IS 
most common objection of the “yes, but” category 
| many of those who wholeheartedly back the idea 
time ntally deplore the probable passing of the Infan 
wn magazine. As one writer put it, “all we have is 
INFANTRY JouRNAL and the Combat Infantry Badge 
lhe Executive Council of the Infantry Association and 
Board of Directors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL are well 
re of the place the InFantry Journat holds as a re 
itory of Infantry lore, the defender of the Infantry 
point of view, and spokesman for Infantry. But they feel 
that under the proposed new setup the Infantry will be 
in even stronger position. If it is a question of fighting 
the recognition of the use of Infantry in modern war, 
mbined front by the ground combat arms will be mor 
tive than the voice of Infantry by itself. For surely 
ther the Artillery nor the Armored Cavalry can long 
t without Infantry. And the Infantry knows best of 
that it cannot win without the others. The Infantry 
\rtillery-Armored Cavalry team is no shibboleth uttered 


for effect. It is a reality now and it possesses a 


ver that ought to be combined in a single association 

| a single Army magazine. As one writer put it, that 
be “forging unity out of diversity.” 

\s always—in battle and in preparation for battle 
iebody must lead the way. The Infantry has never 
ked that job but has ever tackled it proudly. The 
le thought of the Infantry Association in its present 
osals is to lead the way—to “forge unity out of di 
ity.” . 

a here is not the slightest thought that the Infantry it 
i] he neglected. Nor is it proposed that the ground 
ne bat arms that may join with the Infantry be-neglected. 
It t is the intention and plan to devote every possible effort 

urd providing helpful material of a practical nature to 

Infantryman, the Artilleryman and the Armored 
ilryman—to every fighting man in the Army of the 

ted States and to every man who forms the whole 
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the entire—combat team as re presented in such powertul 
combat units as the armored, the airborne, and the intan 
try combat divisions, and the corps and armies which con 
stitute the still larger teams of battle 

It is very important here, also, to set straight a miscon 
ception held by some of the readers of our announcement 
in the April issue of The Journar. Only the association 
of the other ground combat arms have been invited to con 
sider joining the Infantry Association in its broader 
endeavor. That means specifically the Associations of the 
U.S. Coast Artillery, the U.S. Field Artillery, and the 
U.S. Armored Cavalry. The associations and publications 
of the Services and the inter-service associations—th« 
Chemical, Ordnance, Medical, Engineer, Quartermastet 
Signal, Transportation, Military Government, and other 
issociations—have distinctly different aims and objective 
from those of the associations and magazines of the Army 
combat arms. These associations are closely allied with 
industry and the professions in their specialized fi lds 
They have done for decades, most of them, a most effec 
tive job for the National Security. As a single examplk 
The American Ordnance Association, now inter-servict 
which was until the first of the year, the Army Ordnan« 
\ssociation, has been and continues to be an institution 
of prime importance in maintaining the close, vital, and 
utterly necessary relationship between American industry 
and American arms. The full story of its Trojan and re 
markablv successful work in the 1920's and 1930's ha 
never been adequately acknowledged. And the con 
tribution of the Association of American Military Engi 
neers and its excellent technical journal, The Military 
Engineer—and that of the Association of Military Sur 
geons and The Military Surgeon itself—and that of the 
EES. Quartermaster \ssociation and its thorough technical 
organ, The Quartermaster Review—and those of the 
several more recently established similar nonprofit mili 
tary institutions, hardly need praise and acknowledge 
ment from us, for the value of their special work is far 
too well established and realized 

Neither the Infantry Association nor the “Association 
of the Army of the United States” it proposes to estab 
lish would for a moment consider encroaching upon th 
work the Service associations perform so ably 

It is nevertheless true that we of the Army combat arm: 
are deeply interested in the developments of the Services 
as thev affect the efficiency of the combined arms and 
services in battle For that reason it is our idea the new 
magazine would give adequate attention to the activities 
of the Services, just as the INFANTRY JouRNAL and the 
other ground combat magazines have in the past. Indeed 
without the wish to be critical in any manner, we have 
found the feeling, not only shared by many members of 
the Combat Arms, but also of the Services themselves, 
that the several journals representing the Services have 
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ometimes overlooked emphasis upon the place of their 
Services in building the great combat teams. Their in 
dustrial interests and developments sometimes overshadow 
the extremely essential duties performed, for example, 
by Engineer, Ordnance, Quartermaster and Signal units 
in Infantry, Airborne and Armored Cavalry divisions. 
We simply propose to give adequate coverage to these 
combat matiers with, we hope, the understanding and 
encouragement of the Service Associations themselves. 
\t the same time we would encourage them to explain 
continually to their memberships the point of view and 
the place of the ground combat arms in modern war. 

In the responses we have received, there have been a 
number of comments making specific suggestions, and 
others objecting to certain inferences gleaned from the 
announcement in the April INFANTRY JouRNAL. 

One of our members, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Quartermaster Corps, has strongly objected to the pro 
posed name. It would be a misnomer, he thinks, to call 
it the Association of the Army of the United States, and 
he suggested that it be called “The Combat Arms Associa 
tion of the Army of the United States.” The name thus 
far used by the Infantry Association in discussing the 
proposal is merely a suggestion and is, of course, subject 
to discussion and proposal. Our friends in the Quarter 
master Corps seem to be more unduly concerned about 
the proposal than those of any other branch. For that 
reason it is a pleasure to have another of our members in 
the Quartermaster Corps, also a lieutenant colonel, write 
that he wanted “to go on record as in favor of the Associa 
tion of the Army of the United States. Actually,” he 
added, “l am further in favor of an Association of the 
\rmed Forces.” We have no thought, however, of going 
beyond the Army. 

his brings up another point mentioned by several of 
our correspondents. One said that he was for the idea if 
the vie wpoints of the Air Force and Navy were regularly 
presented. The best answer the INFANTRY Journat can 
give to that is that The Journat believes that it, more than 
any other magazine of the Armed Services, has attempted 
to provide its readers with sound and accurate and unbiased 
information about the Army’s sister services. Our regular 
readers well know how much space we have given in the 
last ten years to air power. \t the moment, we cannot 
remember a single article in the Air Force magazine about 
the ground combat forces, which in World War II seized 


and held the bases the Air Forces used in the adva 
Berlin and Tokyo. Even the amount of space give: 
own Troop Carrier Command—the outfit that wo: 
closely and ably with the airborne army—has be« 
small. 

One correspondent feared that the merger wou! 
vite generalized mediocrity” through attempting to 
things to all men. We can promise that reader that t! 
association and journal would not propose to bec 
dispenser of pablum. It would doubtless be a larger 
zine than the present product and there is every rea 
believe that putting the Combat Associations on a soi 
basis would result in increased quality as well as qua 

A further suggestion that the several associations 
tinue as at present but form a federated association 
would publish a digest of all the Service journals 
looks the financial problem. Instead of putting th 
ciations on a sounder basis it would create an additiona! 
financial burden without greatly adding to either 
interests of the Army or the national interest. 

Finally, one writer thought we have gone at the | 
ness in the wrong way. He thought that the other 
ciations should first be approached before announcing th« 
idea to the readers of The Journnat. The fact is that the 
officials of the other ground combat associations have bee 
aware of the idea for many months—and that it was first 
proposed in essence nearly two years ago by General Jacob 
L. Devers, then Commanding ‘Cenesal of Army Ground 
Forces. Many informal conversations have been held 
and the other associations are presently considering the 
idea fully. We are sorry if we did not make that clea; 
in the earlier announcement in the April Journav. Thus 
far, of course, all these conversations and proposals hav« 
been on a tentative basis. No formal proposal or final 
steps can be taken without the approval by vote of the 
membership of the United States Infantry Association 
That was the reason for the preliminary announcement 
in the April Journat. 

The officers of the Infantry Association and the INran 
trY Journat would like to hear from still more member 
subscribers. It has been impossible to answer all of the 
letters received, but each one of them is being considered 
and all will be presented to each member of the Executive 
Council. And in later issues of The Journat there will 
be further reports. 


Better Basic Training 


Experience alone has taught our Army that a soldier's 
basic training should contain certain elements. 

he soldier must learn to keep clean because experi- 
ence has shown that an army of soldiers who stay dirty 
is a sick and discontented, and therefore an inefficient 
army; while a clean army is the opposite. 

He must learn his basic drill because experience has 
shown that basic drill teaches obedience, enables troops 
to be moved from place to place efficiently, and gives to a 
group of soldiers the sense of acting together. 

And so with other parts of basic training. Common 
sense experience has given reason for including them—and 
for leaving out other training once considered important. 

But is common sense based upon experience enough? 

No; it is not enough unless all available experience is 


taken into consideration. The common sense of expérience 
is a valuable measure of the military usefulness of any 
method. But it is not actual common sense at all if it leaves 
important accumulated experience out of consideration. 

So far as The Journat is aware there has never been a 
thorough examination of basic training—of every aspect 
that training to determine in a scientific manner—and that 
means using all available experience—whether basic train 
ing might not be improved. 

The Journat recommends as a primary measure 0! 
national security, such study, and recommends that there 
be no delay in going ahead with it. 

We suggest that the purposes of basic training b« 
rived at first. If nothing is taken for granted in sta 
these purposes, it will almost certainly be found that ¢ 
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all be the same for all kinds of troops. Some may 
ers are unlikely to be. 
purposes of basic training for UMT, for example, 
identical with its objectives in the Army, Navy, 
r Force. To an extent this has been recognized in 
ellent experimental work done at Fort Knox. But, 
mple, has one exceedingly important point received 
nsideration? 
the training program for UMT been viewed with 
n of learning in mind? Has there been any spe 
cientifically arrived at emphasis on what a UMT 
ite should still remember several years later, if and 
he comes back into the Army, Navy or Air Force? 
ere are ways, practical and scientific ways, of insur 
maximum of remembering. They apply in any train 
ind not alone in the special case of UMT. Has all 
cience knows about these ways been studied and ap 
Has the extensive scientific knowledge on these 
rs, learned by careful and controlled test and obse1 
n, been combined with the less accurate observations 
ractical experience? 

Consider, also, our basic drill. On the basis of experi 

changes are made in close order drill every few 

here was a big change, which simplified it greatly, 

long before World War II. That change probably 

ed 100,000,000 man-hours of training to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force of World War II. 

But there are vital things about drill and its impact on 
the individual soldier and on the unit, which we could 
find out but never have. The knowledge is to be had—if 
ve will seek it. 

For the fighting man, the final aim of drill is combat 


But as it now stands, aren't there parts of drill which teach 
him the wrong things to do in battle? Do we know for 
sure that it doesn’t waste time in any way by making him 
learn things he must unlearn to become a good fighter? 
Do we know that drill, as used at present, does not set up 
in a sizable per cent of men a resistance to military train 
ing in general which keeps them from learning as well 
and as fast as we'd like to have them? 

Every movement of drill, every command, should be 
studied to determine the answers to these questions. ‘There 
are more than hints to the effect that drill and the bunch 
ing ot troops under fire are closely related. 
pected before the last war, 


This was sus 
and more than once was dis 
The Journat. One solution offered was to 
perfect infantrymen in their extended battle drill betore 
giving them any close order drill whatever. 

Another solution offered to avoid the general resistance 
to training which may come from the monotony of close 
order drill was simply to make such drill the earned privi 
lege of the soldier and the unit that had learned all other 
training well. 

There appears to be little question but that drill as it 
stands can be further simplified to training-time advan 


c ussed 


tage, especially its commands. Recent suggestions in this 
magazine have pointed out how this might be done. 
Suggestions based on common sense experience are 
useful, but such matters urgently deserve the fullest in 
vestigation that the military-scientific team can give them. 
It would be inconceivable, at a moment in history, 
when time should be bought in all possible ways, not to 
in the 
hope and probable expectation of improving it greatly. 


reexamine minutely everv side of basic training, 


Tell ’Em Nothing 


[he strong-back-and-weak-mind policy of training the 
\merican soldier, the treat-em-rough-and-tell-‘em-nothing 

stem is a blind and dangerous conception in a century 
a psychological warfare is constantly 
igainst the American people. 

lroop information and education, not of a defensive 
type, but of a kind that is centered upon what it means 
to be an American, is an utter necessity in these times. 
In active wartime there is at least a general knowledge 
that we are fighting a war, though World War II surveys 
showed over and over that amazingly few Americans in 
service knew what the war was about. 

In such times as today, when no enemy directs its bul- 
lets and bombs against us but we are daily subject from 
without and within to hostile words and ideas, it is like- 
wise true that a large part of those eligible for service do 

‘von the score. The school system of the nation sim- 
ply does not furnish a clear understanding of today’s pri- 
mary problems. It is particularly weak in realistic emphasis 

n the duty of the citizen in the national defense—his part 

in that defense as clearly indicated in the American Con- 
stitution. Nor does our educational system appear to ex- 
n in any convincing manner the deadly risk of weak 
ness combined with a greater national wealth than any 
toer nation knows. 

was a widespread prewar lack of understanding, both 

he part of troops and on the part of commanders, that 
hr! impelled the high authorities to bring the Army's 
1: oop Information and Education system into being. The 


e mpk rved 
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OHIO (over-the-hill-in-October) protest, which arose 
among certain units in the summer before Pearl Harbor, 
had no other cause than ignorance of the existing threat of 
conquest. Commanders, in turn, lacked realization of 
what their troops knew and did not know of what they 
were thinking—and doubtless believed for the most part 
that a high state of morale existed in their units. 

There could have been no wave of protest if the men 
of those units had been well informed of the state of the 
world and the dangers that existed for the United States. 
A proper system of troop information would have made 
the very idea of such a protest seem harmful to the armed 
forces and the country. 

Troop Information and Education soon followed as a 
necessity and has continued to the present time. Devel 
oped by the Army, its service has long since been made 
available to the Navy and the Air Force at the behest of 
the highest leaders in both. Its program, often examined 
by civilian groups and activities of many different types 
and political beliefs, has won the admiration of all e xcept 
the extremists of right and left. One of the most convince 
ing signs of its value is the fact that Troop I&E has been 
repeatedly attacked by the principal Communist organs. 

It is hard to believe that serious question could arise, 
either in the Armed Services or in Congress, of the vital 
need for I&E, particularly in view of peacetime Selective 
Service and UMT. The reasons for these unprecedented 
preparations will unquestionably not be clear to a large 
part of those directly affected. In UMT especially, the 
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time devoted to information programs should be doubled. 
with two hours a week as the minimum. It has been said 
that a man with a club who knows what he is fighting for 
is a better soldier than a man with a gun who doesn't. 
W hat we want is an Army—and an Air Force and a Navy 

of men who know most clearly why they are serving in 
uniform, what their country stands for, and how its peace 
and well-being are being threatened. 


VD Can Be Controlled 


Graphs are not an entertaining form of reading unless 
you are statistically inclined; and many of us are not. But 
the accompanying graph tells plainer than words that the 
\rmy’s venereal disease rate is skidding downwards at a 
pace that ought to satisfy practically everyone but the 
ipocryphal mother who is convinced that the Army in 
vented sex. As long as VD exists anywhere it can’t be 
viewed with complacency but the Army’s record since 
mid-1946 in reversing the trend is certainly evidence that 
its prese nt methods are effective. 

he sharp decreases in the incidence of the disease in 
all theaters has been attributed to the Army's new approach 
to the proble m. One ofhicer has called it “a wholly new 
strategy” based on moral education rather than mechanical 
prevention. This new strategy, if it is such, embraces the 
tactics of moral attrition, flanking movements, and pun 
ishing frontal attacks 

Ihe moral attrition consists of constant reiteration of 
the advantages of continence and countering the false 
idea that sexual promiscuity is a sign of virility. The new 
training films, lecture materials and posters prepared by 
the Army Venereal Disease Control Council stress these 
facts and hammer away at the popular idea that penicillin 
ind sulfa drugs are overnight cures. 

Vhe Hlanking attacks are diversionary in nature. Recrea- 
tional and educational opportunities have a lot of intrinsic 
value as well as providing interests that play down sex 
obsessions. The “wear ‘em out in the daytime and provide 
‘em with wholesome recreation at night” may be hack 
neyed with use but it is surprisingly effective if the recrea 
tional part is made attractive. Comic books and pulp 
magazines in a day room and an occasional band concert 
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Per cent of command admitted during average week for 

treatment of previously unreported cases of VD acquired 

after entry into the service. (From Army Information 
Digest, April 1948.) 





aren't enough although they help as part of an all 
program of leisure time activity. 

The frontal attacks are directed at the victims 
disease as well as the sources of infection. The c\ «in. 
down of the latter is pretty much a high level job , de 
the realm of company and battalion commander 
mental chaplains and medical officers. But the new 
lations that encourage commanders to withhold 
furloughs and promotions from those who flagrant 
vite the disease is a direct attack that every soldi 
appreciate. 

Dr. Kinsey has indicated that the sexual activity o! 
in the armed services is certainly no greater than t 
young men in civilian America and probably somewha: 
less. It may well be that the contrast may be made . 
more marked. 

It is a long goal to shoot for but it is entirely possih| 
that a combination of strong moral guidance, substitution 
refusal of leaders to accept the habitual offender as a com 
petent soldier, may create a community opinion against 
of wholesome recreation for illicit interests, and the open 
promiscuity that would be something new in the Army 
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Make Him a Man 
lo the 


Recruiting Falls Short 


< hols note 


Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAI 


and such melan 
continue to ring in the brains of military leaders. Why 
Simply because the American Army isn't appealing to the ideals 
American youth is brought up on 
me of the natural instinct for laziness in him 
i taught trom 


’“Ground Arms Bare,” 


Of course every young man has 
Nevertheless, he 
in early age to admire the determination of his 
forefathers as displayed in past history—of courage in face of great 
odds, whether it be his 


if Phil vce Iphia 


In our 


cousin who was at Bastogne or Joe Steffes 
ithletically minded country, when a young man is being 
nduced to join the military forces it isn’t advertised that he'll put 
on twenty pounds of muscle by the end of basic. Along the lines 
of the American heritage, it isn’t stressed that the Army continues 
our tradition for marksmanship in efhcient and rapid training such 
as created in legends of Daniel Boone, Buffalo 
York 


< omb it 


sill and Sergeant 
of being advised of the admirable qualities of the 
loy ilty 


Instead 
rms he receives the 
mpression that only a fool for punishment will attempt to stick with 

the Infantry 


self-sacrifice, sense of duty 


The young blood of the Army is rapidly being put to stagnation 
by a phrase constantly being whispered in his ear, good deal. “Sign 
That's a rough life. We'll fix 
you with a good deal in Tokvo QM.” “Quite a racket they've got in 
that MG outfit you'd better grab it. Good 
deal! 12-man platoons and 300-man regiments. 

[he recruiting program should appeal to the pride and imagina- 
tion of a young man It ought to tell him that he can be a tough 
and_ brilliant This will attract the higher quality and 
quantity of men, not those who care not for “anything, anybody, 


not even myself.” 


1 waiver for that infantry division 
Waltresses housebovs 


Re sult 


soldic I 


lo some extent the airborne units are putting such a good 
American into their The other infantry 
outhts don’t get much of a chance at it; the “good deal” boys tempt 
their The 
Ground Forces as a whole should copy some of the airborne’s way, 


military spirit recruits 


recruits before they even complete basic training. 


even to such an extent as allowing Infantrymen to wear patches 
with crossed muskets on their hats, like those worn, until recently, 
by airborne Increased publicity for the Expert Infantryman’s 
Badge and other such awards would help. Let it be said of our new 
soldiers as was said in Othello, “He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar 
and yive dire ction.” 


units 


Pec. Witi1aM F. Srroprivc: 
Wakavama M.G 


APO 25 


leam 
San Francisco, Calif 

7 7 7 
“Company Commander”’ 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Please send me a copy of your new book, Company Commander 
by Charles MacDonald, for which find enclosed a check for $3.00. 
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So far I have heard nothing but praise from all who hav: 

Having been a rifle company commander myself in the lat 

I am anxious to find out if other people in the same posit 

ever quite as confused and harassed as I know I was. 

“Too Many Men.” | 

your last issue that one letter pro and one con were printed. |: 

significant that the pro letter was written by a brigadier 

whereas the con was from a lowly first lieutenant. I am in 

agree more with the lieutenant. It is undoubtedly true that \ 

not take full advantage of our available fire power in the last 

but it does not follow that if we correct this deficiency (someth 

easy to say and even do in training) that we should cut dow: 

our combat manpower. In the first place, the confusion and 

of battle is such that even veterans sometimes are seriously affect 

by it and fail to fire even though they know that they shou 
Green troops are, of course, ten times worse. Granted that 

must do everything to overcome this, would it not be better 

maintain our present strength so that when (and if) we do su 

in increasing the effectiveness of our fire we will have doubled 

over-all combat efhciency? There are times in combat when 

amount of fire will take the place of a man on the ground, « 

in a foxhole or advancing to the assault. I could go into ¢ 

lengths about my personal experiences in the Ardennes. I was wit 

the 28th Division and no one can ever convince me that it \ 

Jerry's fire power that drove us back. We knocked off plenty 

Krauts, but it seemed as if there were a million of them and 

positions were continually being outflanked. Our men d 

best but we were outnumbered. 
As for our use of fire power: 


I would like also to comment on 


1g thelr 


my company was resupplied wit! 
ammunition the day before we were relieved (rescued is probably 
better word) by troops of the 80th Division; but a later checku 
showed that we had an average of only one clip to a man wher 
the relief came. Now, please do not take this to mean that | fa\ 
masses of men over increased fire power. No. I agree heartily wit! 
Colonel Purdue that our fire power must be improved. Howe 
I do not think that any amount of improvement would justify 
reduction in manpower. 

Carr. James V. Curisry 
Department of Modern Languages 
USMA, West Point, New York 
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Hitler’s Lack of Continuity 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Colonel Kintner’s article on “The Team of Decision” is s 
lent and so much to the point that one hesitates to raise an 
issues which fail to carry complete conviction. Yet his int 
tion of German military doctrine as exemplified by Hitler's s'roteg) 
raises a number of questions. 

Colonel Kintner attributes to Hitler a lack of strategic # 
in following the German tradition of concentrating on 
upon the elimination of the enemy's armed forces opposi 


Thus after the breakthrough at Sedan he had a chance to s tor 
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; by capturing the symbolic and industrial heart of France 
ctory through killing the French will to fight. Instead he 
to shoot his panzer columns to the sea with the mission 

ving the British and French armies. This decision, which 
brot 1im victory, confirmed Hitler in his conviction that Clause 


witzs orst principle, the destruction of the enemy armed forces, 
was thc invariable road to victory. Thus, in the following year, six 
weeks after the Nazi onslaught into Russia, the Germans were 
presented with the gift of a wide-open road to Moscow, and Hitler 
had \in his grasp a chance to seize the Soviet capital and give 
the USSR a mortal blow. But he deliberately ignored this prize in 
order to smash the Russian forces in the Ukraine. After a summer 
{ yndecisive struggle, Hitler then changed his strategic objective 

| made an all-out effort to conquer Moscow. But it was too late. 
lack of strategic flexibility had lost him the victory. 


[he first of these two cases, Hitler's strategy in France, does not 
: particular difhculties. The facts themselves are not in dis- 
Hitler's decision to leave Paris aione and concentrate upon 
ination of the enemy armed forces in the north is a char- 
expression of Clausewitz’s doctrine of the supreme im- 
e of the destruction of the armed forces. What remains open 
cussion is whether Colonel Kintner is right in claiming that 
upon and capture of Paris would have given Hitler victory, 
implies that by disregarding his chance he revealed a dan- 
is fixation upon the Clausewitz principle as “the invariable road 
victory,” thus fatally impairing his “strategic flexibility.” Or 
hether Hitler was right and only took the logical course any sol- 
r would have taken. 
It is the second case, Hitler's strategy the following summer 
n Russia, which raises doubts. General Kintner is right insofar 
it the time mentioned by him, six weeks after the beginning of 
iitler's treacherous onslaught on the Soviet Union. He was then 
coved in deep altercation with his chief military leaders, Brauch- 
tsch and Halder, over whether to press on in the center toward 
\loscow or halt the center and divert part of its forces to the right 
nd left, to the Leningrad Front and the Ukraine. He is equally 
eht in his contention that Elitler’s decision to divert Guderian’s 
panzer army to the Ukraine was the move which ruined his entire 
npaign and in the last analysis lost him the war. But the situa- 
n, and the arguments advanced on both sides were quite different, 
1 fact almost diametrically opposite from those given by Colonel 
Kintner. 
lo begin, there was nothing like the gift of a wide-open road to 
\loscow presented to Hitler. On the contrary, while the forces of 
is own Army group of the center had come to rest, exhausted by 
the extraordinary exertions of the past six weeks, the Soviet High 
Command was concentrating its best forces before them for the 
lefense of their capital. When Brauchitsch and Halder from the 
beginning of August onward urged Hitler to continue to press on 
toward Moscow after the indispensable rest and restoration of their 
roops, they did not do this because they expected that advance to 
a walkover. Nor did they believe that the mere capture of 
Moscow by itself would strike the USSR a deadly blow. It was 
ust the opposite! They wanted to push toward Moscow, not be- 
cause the road to it was wide open, but because they knew they 
would find in front of it the cream of the remaining Russian 
lorees, which would have to make a stand in the defense of the 
capital and which they thus hoped to grind to pieces in a slow, 
relentless struggle. It was this hope, to destroy the core of the 
Russian resistance before the onset of the winter, and if possible 
prevent it from reestablishing a continuous front, which formed the 
ssence of their plan. 


t 
| 
{ 


[hus when Hitler rejected it brusquely in favor of a halt in the 
center and a temporary diversion of the armies on the wings to the 
north and the south, he turned away, not as Colonel Kintner would 
have it from the pursuit of a political objective toward a fixation on 
the enemy’s armed forces. He turned from the destruction of the 
enemy's strongest concentration, proposed by Brauchitsch and 
Halder, to the pursuit of a confused medley of military, economic 
ind political objectives. In the lengthy, turgid and repetitive essay 
n which he strives to refute them, he enumerates a whole series 
it such political and economic objectives: in the north, the complete 
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control on the Baltic; in the south the occupation of the most im- 
portant Russian iron and coal resources, the elimination of the 
Russian airfields near Odessa and in the Crimea, threatening the 
Rumanian oil fields, the cutting off of the Russian oil supplies, last 
but not least, the advance in the direction of Trau in order to give 
to that country the impression that it could hope for effective sup 
port against joint British and Russian pressure. Compared with 
these tasks in the north as well as in the south, he goes on, the 
problem of Moscow (sic!) recedes considerably in its importance 
Or, as he had stated it even more clearly three weeks earlier: the 
industrial area around Kharkov was more important to him than 
Moscow. 

Unfortunately, this clear antithesis between the plan proposed 
by Brauchitsch and Halder, concentration upon the armed forces 
of the enemy before their capital where they were both strongest 
and least able to withdraw further into the interior, and Hitler's 
plan of disregarding that opportunity and diverting his forces to 
pursuit of secondary objectives, is obscured by two factors. One is 
the confusion in Hitler's own mind, which enabled him to con 
tinue to pay lip service to the abstract principle of concentrating 
against the enemy's armed forces at a time when he was actually 
arguing and acting directly against it. The second is the fact that 
superficially the diversion to the south was directed in its first 
stages against a military objective, the assistance of Army Group 
Rundstedt in the destruction of the Russian forces in the Ukraine 
under Budyenny. As everybody knows that move was tactically 
a great success, resulting in the encirclement and capture of an 
unprecedentedly large number of Russians in a pocket around Kiev. 
But, from the point of view of the German over-all strategy, this 
local success, as Brauchitsch and Halder had already clearly fore- 
seen, was nevertheless a disaster, because it tied down the German 
forces during the decisive weeks in August and September and di 
verted them from the center, where alone a decisive victory over the 
enemy's armed forces was in its grasp. When Hitler, after his vic 
tory at Kiev, turned back again in the beginning of October to the 
center to take up Brauchitsch’s and Halder’s original proposal, it 
was too late. His offensive did get under way and in its initial 
stages achieved staggering local successes again; but it failed twice 
in succession to achieve its ultimate objective, the destruction of the 
Russian forces before Moscow. Hitler then found himself in the 
position against which Clausewitz had so emphatically warned as 
the weakest and most dangerous in warfare. He had driven his 
offensive deep into the enemy’s territory and stretched his lines of 
commu ication almost to the breaking point, but without overcom 
ing his enemy’s power of resistance. 
to appl 


Thus the Russians were able 
against the nominal heirs and pupils of Clausewitz the 
most famous of his teachings, the superior strength of a counter 
olfensive against an overextended opponent, with shattering success. 
The upshot is that we find Hitler’s strategy, far from exhibiting 
throughout that continuity ascribed to it by Colonel Kintner, chat 
acterized on the contrary by a most pronounced break precisely at 
the point indicated by the author. For Hitler's early campaigns, 
in Poland, Norway, France, the Balkans and the first weeks of his 
great offensive against the Russians, we find indeed his strategy 
directed primarily against the enemy's armed forces. But at the 
moment discussed by Colonel Kintner that attitude undergoes a 
radical change toward a concentration upon the enemy's resources 
and other “ulterior objectives.” That process reached its culmina- 
tion the following summer, when Hitler instead of concentrating 
against the bulk of the Russian forces on his left flank, as Halder 
had urged, simply pretended that they did not exist any longer and 
instead threw himself wholeheartedly into the pursuit of a most 
amazing series of divergent political and economic objectives: the 
symbolic significance of the capture of Leningrad and Stalingrad, 
the interruption of the great artery of the Volga River trafhc, the 
elimination of the armament industry of Stalingrad, the deprivation 
of the Russians of their oil supplies from the Caucasus and their 
acquisition for himself, finally, the conquest of a springboard for a 
drive into the Near East. (See Colonel Truman Smith’s article on 
“Stalingrad or Bust,” in the August 1946 Inrantrry JourNar 


Hersertr Rostnskt. 
Washington, Dc. 
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Uniforms and Patches 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


In the January issue of the INFANTRY JouRNaL | found two let- 
ters on subjects close to my heart, the airborne soldier and the 
dress uniform 

Members of the | 1th Airborne Division still are allowed to wear 
the arch over their patch. But we do not wear the hat patch or the 
wing backgrounds. ‘These three items along with the “Boots and 
\Vings” were the pride and joy of the airborne soldier. They were 
something to add to a plain uniform which meant a little more 
prestige. Seemingly small additions to the uniform add a great deal 
to personal pride and result in standards which we must meet 
unless we wish to disgrace those who have preceded us. 

Near our camp here is a battalion of another branch, which is 
issued patches that they wear on their hats and shoulder tabs. We 
can't understand why one organization is allowed to wear hat 
patches and another prohibited. It has definitely affected the 
esprit de corps in our outht. 

The other subject of great interest these days is the dress uniform. 
I here is talk of adopting the blue uniform for dress use. Many men 
here feel the Army is making a great mistake in adopting blue in 
stead of forest green. Blue is associated with water and we should 
have a color associated with land. We alse think slight variations 
could be made to distinguish the officer from the enlisted man. 
Ihe most important factor is the money available for the new uni- 
form. Wouldn't it be less expensive to increase the production of 
forest green rather than start from scratch on blues? 

Summer uniforms are another consideration. Suntans look good 
when you put them on but ten minutes later look pretty sad. 
! ropical worsteds stay neater longer, but in the Far East Command 
the enlisted man is prohibited from wearing the worsted summer 
uniform. 

Ihe Marines’ uniform is sharp and a great ace in the hole for its 
recruiting program. The Army could have the same advantage. 

Dress us up and see the increase in the number of volunteers. 

CorPorRAL. 
Lith Abn. Div., 


c/o PM, San Francisco, California. 

Y 1 4 
Pride in Appearance 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I wish to say something supplementary to the article written by 
the sergeant of the 82d Airborne Division in the November issue. 
| agree one hundred per cent that the factor which differentiates 
between a proud army unit and a gang of workers is the uniform. 
In the airborne troops we have a pride for the record which has 
made these outfits famous. Without that pride you may as well 
put such a combat outfit to digging ditches. While I was with the 
“Troopers,” | saw men spend many a dollar on new boots, wings, 
and patches in order to present a sharp appearance in public The 
Army need not worry too much about economizing in that respect. 
Capet Gorpon J. Kennepy. 
U.S. Military Academy. 
West Point, New York 


1 ’ ’ 
Chevrons and Numbers 
lo the Editors of InrFantry JourNAL: 


There has been much talk against the wearing of chevrons by 
both noncoms and specialists. Why not have a system to denote 
grade of command and leadership by means of chevrons and tech- 
nical ability by means of a small numeral affixed beneath the chev- 
rons, if present, or worn alone. The soldier will be paid according 
to his highest grade, whether technical or command. 

This will work especially well in units having many technicians, 
such as the communications platoon in an infantry regiment. The 
platoon sergeant must be a commander and a technician at the 
same time. He would wear grade two chevron for being in com- 
mand of a platoon and, assuming he is a grade one technician, a 
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small one beneath his chevrons. Our communications 
will be in the first pay grade since his higher rating, in ; 
the technical one, is grade one. 

An assistant squad leader would hold grade four leade: k 


geant 


Case 


may only have grade six technical abilities. This man is ) id jp 
accordance with his highest rating, that of leadership, or the ‘ourh 
pay grade. A private, a man with no command responsibiliry, jf , 


specialist, merely wears his specialist numeral and is paid \) ¢h 
grade. 

This system can be worked into the Army’s tentative p| 
picture chevrons to denote job specialists as the Navy h 
tor years. 

Epwin D. Baxer. 
341 East 19th Street 
Brooklyn 26, New York. 
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Where Is the Damn Place? 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The third of your “Tactician of the West” series has flushed out 
a gripe of long standing against a common fault of military texts 
and articles. Enough eyestrain has been compounded during the 
fruitless search for an Eifel Mountain, a Priim River or a town of 
Andernach to buy every oculist a lifetime subscription to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Why cannot the author, the editor, or one of the staff take the 
trouble to insert on the accompanying map the places mentioned in 
the text yet too small to appear in the atlas type sketch maps so 
frequently used? Those who like to follow on the map the ma 
neuvers in the text would be forever grateful. 

The series also recalls a personal anecdote concerning the Tac- 
tician. General Bradley was commanding the 28th Infantry Divi- 
sion from a forward CP under a Louisiana pine in the ‘42 ma- 
neuvers. I, a very young S-3 of a tank regiment to the rear, came 
jeeping up the road to learn the situation on the front where my 
unit was expecting to join the action. Noticing a group of lightly 
camouflaged headquarters vehicles in the woods | approached and 
directed my inquiries to a soldier sprawled on sand studying a situa 
tion map. The soldier promptly and clearly explained the enemy 
situation, his division’s plan of attack where the probable support 
would be needed. 

But before my orientation had gotten into high, I caught the 
glitter of stars and tried to withdraw, but the firm, kindly voice ot 
General Bradley kept me rooted over him till my map was up to date 
with his. 

Mayor Lyman S. FAuLknenr. 

Hqs. 187th Glider Infantry 

APO 468 FEC c/o PM 

San Francisco, California. 

>» Normally we try to prepare our maps to make sure that all place 
names in the story they illustrate appear on the maps. Sometimes 
we slip. The maps with the “Tactician of the West” series were 
collected from a number of sources and admittedly did not show 
all the places Mr. Pratt mentioned in his story. We thought the 
places in question were so well known that a map that showed 
the ,:eneral area was all the reader would require. Like ever 
thing else the cost of drawing maps has gone way up and we have 
to be careful not to waste money on unessential maps and charts 

If we slipped on the Pratt series, we're sorry. We'll try not to do 

it again. 

7 7 3 


Which G-3? 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Often as a unit commander, and as a staff officer, I have been 
confronted with a problem so apparent that the solution must have 
been suggested many times before, but apparently nothing has 
ever been done to improve the situation. 

At the present time the system of designating staff officers is con 
fusing. When the battery commander of X Battery receives » cal! 
by telephone or radio he may hear a voice saying “This is the 52.” 
Immediately the battery commander knows he is speaking \ 4” 
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ofhcer, but to which one? It might be S-2 of the bat 
regiment, or the brigade. 
g just who this S-2 is. 
uble could be avoided by using different letters for each 
ff, for instance, we might have designations such as A-1, 
and A-4 for the members of battalions and squadron 
r regimental staffs, C for brigade staffs and so on up the 
ymmand. 


Time must be wasted in 


rnate solution would be to designate staffs by the first 
the name of a unit of equivalent ‘size. Thus we might 
S icating a squadron or battalion staff, R indicating regi 
iffs, B indicating brigade staffs, etc. [This is better. Ep.] 
gcument might be advanced that it would be difficult to 
h between letters of the alphabet which sound much the 
elephonic communications. The answer to such an argu 
bviously the use of the approved phonetic alphabet. 
Capt. Davin C, Cracert 


New York, New York. 
A 7 7 


Combat Infantryman 
Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


just recently purchased a copy of Saint Lé, published by 
Historical Division of the United States War Department. On 
6 of that pamphlet I notice a very fine picture of a combat 
man, one that I feel should be published either on the 
FANTRY JOURNAL Cover, or somewhere in the magazine itself. 
picture mentioned immediately caught my eye, and I feel 
hould be widely publicized. The Marines have their Mount 
s \i; the Navy has its Bismarck Sea and Philippines battles; 
\ir Corps has its Thunderbolts. Why can’t the Infantry have 
ich talking point? Let this picture speak for itself. 
Capt. Arsert N. Gartanp 
Infantry, Reserve 
Tech Station 
Louisiana 


Unexpected Liberal 
the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


[he reading so far of a few articles in your March issue has raised 
the feeling I have often experi need in the last six months or 
| have read the INFANTRY JouRNAL—warmth and respect 

e combination of good writing, much of it excellent in fresh 
int, economy, and precision, with, to me, a newly integrated 
unexpectedly liberal opinions that has given me pleasure 
been a college teacher until integration, and in English 
ture, I have been constantly cut and depressed by the verbosity 
m in field manuals, service school lectures, daily bulletins 
forth. If you can do it, the rest of the Army can too—and 
n't your example alone is the more delightful. 
te only to praise you, not tor appearance In any otf your 
Ri ‘ 
Keep up the good writing and the good thinking. 
Mayor E. N. Lockarp 
t Student Officer Company 
t Eustis, Virginia 
» We simply had to print this compliment 
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Articles on Russia 
Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In opinion our JounNat is a fine and most informative publi 
How about some articles on Russia and the Russian soldier? 
Rosert F. ScHNEIDER. 
- est 57th St. 
eles 37, California. 


i 
Ve hope to have some soon. 
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By GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. 


Based on Patton's personal diaries, WAR 
AS | KNEW IT is a brilliant, confident study 


of Patton's friends, subordinates, enemies, 


Crcorge ». 


Patton 


WAR AS | his ideas on strategy and tactics, his remi 
/ tay be 
KNEW IT 


niscences of his whole Army career. The 


$3.75 





only book written by Patton himself 


By CHARLES B. MacDONALD 


7 ‘ f 
ctor > 


e a rifle company and its men in the 
Bulge, through Germany, into Czechoslovakia 
The best personal narrative and one of the 
best stories of small unit action to come out 
of two wars. $3.00 


STARS AND STRIPES 
IN WORLD WAR | 





Full-size reproductions of every issue of the Stars and 
Stripes from February 8, 1918 to June 13, 1919, bound in 
cloth. Grass-roots of history of the First World War. $10.00 


Order from 
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CEREBRATIONS | 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


to this department. 


Bilingual Reservists 


In this age ol global wartare and unsteady peace that sends 
the American Army to every place on earth, a knowledge of 
foreign language is essential equipment for officers. This has 
been recognized by the increased quota of language students 
now detailed from the Regular Army. 

lf a Regular must be proficient in at least one foreign tongue, 
it is equally important that the Reserve officer should match 
that ability. He must meet similar professional requirements 
in the more traditional military skills, and must be prepared to 
handle the same assignments as his full-time colleagues. 

\ccordingly, every extension course student should be re 
quired to study one foreign language. The simplified methods 
developed during the war will give him a working knowledge 
of any language ina comparatively short time. 

Ihe Reserve officer who is introduced to a language in the 
10-series 


time he approaches the 40-series. He will also gain an addi- 


will acquire a reasonable familiarity with it by the 


tional cultural accomplishment from his military studies. 
\d\ inced 


dents who already know the language concerned. All courses 


ind refresher courses would be offered for stu- 


would also be available for Regular ofhcers. 

he advantages to the Army of an officer corps with language 
training need no elaboration. If we had acknowledged the mili 
tary importance of foreign languages in years past, the lingual 
problems that complicated allied cooperation, and the difhcul 
ties met in our intelligence activities would not have plagued us 
during the war. Nor would our present ventures in military 
overnment, civil administration, and minor diplomacy prove 
quite so troublesome 

It is 


other than English is noted on an officer's records, but the entry 


true that the ability to read, speak, or write languages 
usually reports only that at one time he was exposed to the 
languages while in school. How well he knows them is not 
determined, beyond, perhaps, a statement of his own opinion. 
We all know that the little learned in high school, college, 
or academy is soon forgotten, usually not of a practical nature, 
ind not easily called to mind after years of disuse. 

This residue of early instruction, therefore, has little military 
value. Further, civilian teaching emphasizes French, German 
or Spanish, the languages that are most common and have the 
greatest cultural tradition. Military language must go beyond 
those three. In World War II we needed urgently people who 


knew Japanese, and never did obtain enough of them. 
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We should do two things now. First, establish the 
that every Army officer, Regular or Reserve, must ki 
foreign language reasonably well. Second, offer and 
language training throughout the officer corps. 


We have the texts, phonograph records, and a tested teac 


ing system. Courses now issued by USAFI could be ea 


modeled for Army-wide study. All that is needed is to mal 
these materials available and to place language study on t! 


of required extension courses. 


What—No Powder? 


Being born with a gun in each hand, the smell of 


Ul 


powder is to me as the smell of face powder is to those unfort 


nates who pursue the ladies. Consequently, I am horrified | 
the possibilities opened up by a recent Cerebration in wh 

the author puts in a plug for the electric gun and visualizes 
tank rumbling around the battlefield pouring out super-veloci 
projectiles—without smoke, flash or noise, except for the wh 


ring of generators. 


Che field of powderless guns, including those oper 


electricity, gasoline, compressed air, CO,, has provided a v 


fertile field for inventors who are cognizant of the dis 


vantages of the smoke, flash and bulkiness of powder. Whi 
they ask, have we stuck to this nasty stuff all these years? 
answer is simple: Powder provides a source of concentraté 
energy in a cheap and convenient form. Yes, as simple as that 
If we spend a couple of minutes looking at the job that h 


to be done in firing a high velocity gun, we'll get a bette: 


as to the practicability of the electric gun. Let's assum: 

shooting a 15-pound projectile at 3,000 feet per seco 

velocity obtained with a projectile travel of ten feet 

barrel. 

Che kinetic energy of the projectile at the muzzl 

W x V? 15 x 3000 x 3000 2 100,000 foot 

2xg 2x 32.2 

If we assume constant acceleration of the projectile 

venience, then to find the time the projectile travel 
10-foot barrel 


KE 


bbl length 10 
¥%x M.V. ¥2 x3000 
Knowing the amount of energy we have put into th 


Bore Time .00667 sex 
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he time during which we work on it, we can hgure 
power involved. 
) 
ft. Ibs. per sec. 2,100,000 = 
570,000 Horsepower. 


550 00667 
550 

Or, «) convert this into electrical units for our electric gun 
Watts Horsepower x 746 = 425,000,000 watts. 

[hat s a lot of watts, but we don't use this amount of power 
for very long, so let’s figure it on the basis of watt-hours, like 
our light bill. 

: ™ 0057 pee 

Watt hours watts x time 425,000,000 Xo. 60 787 


watt hours, or about the same as you'd use in running your 
wife's electric iron or small electric heater for an hour. Small 
putt-putt portable generators can easily produce around 800 
watts. | herefore if we could run one for an hour, storing up the 
energy produced, we could fire our electric gun. 

[he energy required and the extremely short time in which 
- has to be delivered to the projectile make a very difficult 
combination. If we're going to use a generator of reasonable 
ze, then we must provide a large reservoir in which we can 
sjore energy over a long period of time, but which will deliver 
the energy back to us in a very short time when we want to 

ot. And if we want to shoot more than once an hour, then 
we will have to increase the capacity of the generator accord 
ngly. For one shot a minute we would need a generator cap 
ble of putting out around 57,000 watts plus our reservoir. 

We have assumed one hundred per cent efficiency through 
ut, which is certainly not realistic. Nor do our assumed bal 

tics—15-pound projectile at 3,000 feet per second from a 10 
foot barrel—represent any considerable improvement over ex 
ting guns and if we want a real advance in velocity, our gen 

itor capacity must again increase. 

[heoretically, there doesn’t seem to be any serious obstacle 
n the path of the electric gun, but to produce one which will 
vive the same rate of fire and ballistics as our conventional 
suns within reasonable limits of weight and bulk appears to 
present some large and juicy practical problems. 

Until some of our bright boys get the answers to these 
moblems involved in the noiseless electric gun, I'm going to 
cep my ear plugs handy. 

LreuTENANT CoLonet Jim CrossMan. 


a7 1 1 
Who's Kidding Whom? 

With considerable surprise, I read the Cerebration “Twelve 
Reasons” by Major K. S. V. in your March issue. The advocacy 

1 return to the enlisted standards of the prewar Regular 
\my, coming from an officer I assume to be on active duty, is 
most unbelievable. He says that the old-timers he queried 
isked him, “Just what was wrong with the old Regular Army?” 
lf he can’t give them more than twelve good answers he must 
have been sidetracked in Siberia all during World War II. 

[his is by no means a blanket denunciation of all of the 
prewar regular enlisted men. On the contrary, a goodly num- 

{ these men contributed a big share toward the winning of 

var by helping to integrate the civilian soldiers into an 
unbeatable fighting machine. However, this minority of out 
standing soldiers by no means constituted the bulk of the pre- 
var enlisted strength. 

Those of us who were drafted early in the war experienced 
ut early training under cadres of these “career soldiers” and 
vere anything but impressed with their competence as cadres 

say nothing of their behavior as civilized men. The good ones 
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stood out like beacons in the dark and it is to their credit that 
we ever mastered the rudiments of soldiering 

Later on as ofhcers, we experienced still another contact with 
the prewar regulars from a different viewpoint and again as a 
group they failed to measure up. As a matter of fact, as the 
war progressed and civilian-soidiers grew more experienced, they 
proved to be in far greater demand as soldiers than most of the 
prewar regulars. 

For every good man that enlisted in the prewar army for a 
career, there must have been at least three doubtful ones. And 
in this latter group were many who did much to lower the Army 
in the eyes of the public. 

Perhaps my experience, and that of my acquaintances, is not 
representative. It’s true, | never served with the prewar Army 
and my sole knowledge of its caliber stems from my association 
with some of these men during the war itself. However, if those 
whom I decry were typical, we must never return to those 
standards. According to most of our present military leaders, 
the caliber of enlisted men in our Army was never higher. This 
will not long be the case if we let down the bars and once again 
make our regular army a catchall for the ne’er-do-wells and the 
ignorant. Soldiering is an honorable profession and to our colors 
we want to rally the country’s finest. The Major speaks of pride. 
Doesn't he think that a man takes pride in knowing that he 
has qualified where others failed? 

It is well to note that Major K.S.V. refers to “Old-time non 
commissioned officers who were proven leaders in combat” 

what a small portion of the regular Army were they! 

“Just what was wrong with the old Regular Army?”—is he 
kidding? 


Lr. Cor. R. F.C. 


Back to Duty 


Let me interpose one small suggestion in all of the discussion 
about the proposed new uniforms for the Army: Please bring 
back the campaign hat! 

Although not exactly a stunning creation it was the friend 
of all soldiers, of all ranks. It protected us from the hot sun, 
and also shed rain. And not down the back of our necks, either. 

Remember how sharp the hat looked when properly placed 
on the head? A good soldier could be recognized from afar 
by the condition of his hat and the way he wore it. 

Many old-timers brought their felt hats to the China-Burma 
India Theater, possibly to other theaters also. 1 mention the 
CBI because I served there. Those hats were ideally suited to 
the varied weather of that theater. Yes the owners of these 
refugees from the OM salvage heap were reluctant to part with 
them. I know because | tried unsuccessfully to buy one from 
several proud owners. 

The rank and file weren't alone in their high regard for the 
campaigner. Many officers also sported them over there. Every 
one knows about our famous General who wore his campaign 
hat almost all the time. 

I say leave the helmet liner inside the steel helmet, and 
store the Campaign Hat to duty. 

Rupovpn J. LuepeMann. 
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If | Were C/S 


Like everyone else I think I could improve the Army if I 
were Chief of Staff. One thing I would do is get some action 
on the present low standing now being enjoyed by noncoms. 
Master sergeants have hardly as much standing in the com 
munity as recruits, and something ought to be done about it. 
How can the Army expect to attract, much less retain, outstand 
ing men if the rewards for their excellence means so little? 
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\laybe the right thing to do is to start a ruthless campaign to 
eliminate the unlit and concurrently to study ways and means 
to increase the prestige of the fit. The Navy has the jump on 
the Army in this respect. Ihe Navy chief petty officer has a 
distinctive uniform, a mess of his own (ashore and afloat) and 
various other privileges which make his position more desirable 
\lso if 1 were Chief of Staff 1 would stir up some action 
toward opening promotions in the first three grades. Sure the 
\rmy is overstocked. But did you ever try to explain that to 
in aspiring sergeant: His morale drops to zero when, after 
doing a better than expected job, he finds that he hasn't a 
chance for promotion. Perhaps a promotion screening center 
in each Army Area could be established. Then candidates for 
the higher grades could be tested to determine their qualifica 
tions for promotion. If qualified, a man should be promoted. 
If not, he sould be told why and given a chance to try again 
it a later date. [his same procedure could be repeated for each 
enlistment until the man has reached the top or has been 
itlorded three chances at the next grade. This same center 
could be used to give some of the presently surplus first three 
grades a job commensurate with their grade, and also to give 
wartime first three graders a chance to prove their fitness 


LI£UTENANT CoLOoNEL TopKick 


Indoctrination 


[he Army ought to take a good look at its indoctrination 
course for civilian components olhcers. 1, an ORC instructor, 
ittended the second of the six courses scheduled for the first 
ix months of 1948 at a Signal Corps installation. There were 
ome forty ollicers in attendance, and most of them had taken 
two weeks off from civilian occupations to learn something 
ibout the postwar Army. The fact that they were present is 
evidence that they all were interested in keeping up with the 
\rmy 

But what happened? Did the two weeks leave them satished 
and full of renewed enthusiasm for the Army? It did not. 

The welcoming speech by the Commanding General ex 
pressed the gratitude and need of the Army for the interest 
these men had in keeping militarily up-to-date. He made 
clear that the Signal Corps school was concerned with im 
proving the course to the point where Reservists would be learn 
ing what they want to learn and the Army would be presenting 
ill the information necessary to keep them well informed. 

The General's address fired the enthusiasm of the group. 
But not for long. Gradually, the students came to the opinion 
that while the selection of subjects was excellent, the presenta 
tion was less than could be desired. In two weeks we received 
instruction from twenty officers of all grades and branches. Of 
the twenty, only four could be considered qualified. 

We didn't complain because approximately one-third of the 
time was devoted to Signal Corps subjects, although if given a 
choice I'm sure most of us would have requested more variety. 
llowever, we had been forewarned that these subjects were 
the best the Signal Corps could do. But we did object to the 
technical language used by the instructors and tour conductors 
it the various laboratories. It seemed to us that a little effort 
could have been made to interpret the technicalities into ordi- 
nary language 

But this was a minor matter compared with the appalling 
disinterest and ignorance of some of the instructors. One Signal 
Corps officer spoke for an hour on the “New Airborne Divi 
sion.” Another talked about the proposed new combat divi- 
sions. A CAC instructor talked about the “Building and Train 
ing of an Infantry Division.” He had no more interest in the 


subject than most of us had in the number of wires needed to 
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hook up a radio tube. Ihe ultimate was reached 
instructor opened his lecture with the statement tha: 
my extra duty for this week.” 

Criticism ought to be objective and constructive 
propose these remedies : 

1) The course should have a permanent corps of 
tors, small enough to make it a full-time job for all 
but large enough to include an ofhcer from each of { 
branches of the Army. 

2) Make travel funds available to allow an offic 
the course at the parent post of his branch of the s 
else omit technical and specialized training by officers o! 
branch who are totally unfamiliar with their subjects 

3) Indoctrinate the instructors with the idea 
civilian officers are there to learn something, and 
on a vacation. 

4) Allot more time to subjects such as “Current § 
Civilian Components, and Plans for the Future.” (Th 
many favorable comments on this course. 

5) Even if specialized courses are adopted, keep c 
general interest about advancements in all branches. We 
Reservists want io get the whole picture. 

| believe that if “such a program is devised, the An 
have gone a long way toward forging a permanent link bety 
the Regulars and Reserves. Such schools should becom: 
institution that civilian officers will look forward to att 
every few years. 


Captain J. F.K 
1 1 1 


Skis and/or Snowshoes 


Skis or snowshoes? In Finland, where skiing is indigenous 
this question does not come up. But here in the United Stat 
it's a burning problem among Arctic experts. 

The snowshoe is native to North America. The long ti 
snowshoe developed by the Indians is extremely effectiv 
soft, deep snow. Mount McKinley was first conquered by tw 
Sourdoughs using Siwash snowshoes. In the summer of 1947 
both peaks of McKinley were ascended by members of Ope: 
tion White Tower using trail snowshoes 

Supply would be simplified and training time shortened 
only snowshoes were used. And this is a strong argument ! 
eliminating skis. But under conditions favorable to skis, muc! 
greater speed is possible with skis than with snowshoes. 

It seems to me that we ought to have both. For operations o1 
the open plains beyond the tree line, skis should be provide: 
This would permit infantry to keep up with reconnaissanc 
snow vehicles and supporting armor. Perhaps in some cases sh 
patrols might even be towed by helicopters. For operations 
the soft, deep snows of the forests, snowshoes should | 
vided for most of the infantry, and skis provided only for 
naissance patrols and messengers. 

Many things have to be considered in making the decis 
If time is short, only men who can ski should be given sh 
This will keep tactical training up to schedule. Generally, s 
should only be issued to riflemen and members of crew:serv¢ 
weapons who carry their weapon. Snowshoes should be issuc 
to all vehicle operators and all members of crew-served weapo! 
who cannot carry their weapon. 

Much of the delay in getting mountain troops into ; 
the last war was attributable to the policy of ain g 
mount an entire division on skis regardless of the dutie: 
individual. Our policy should be to use either skis or snow hoes 
depending on which is most suitable for the particular job to & 
done. 

Lreurenant Coronet A. M. Cocrnan 
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Who Started the War? We Siill 
Don’t Know 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE 
COMING OF WAR 1941: A Srupy 
\pPEARANCE AND ReEa.iTies. By 
Charles A. Beard. Yale University Press. 
+ Pages; $5.00. 


me vears now, Mr. Charles A 
| has been acutely unhappy about the 
y of our leaders to moralize and 
on a world scale. He sees growing 
to the Republic in an attempt to 
rt power over the affairs and relations 
uuntries” far from our base on the 
n continent. The tendency of 
ent Roosevelt to conceal his real 
policy from the people and to cir 
nt Congress by executive action 
Mr. Beard with concern for the sur 
f our democratic institutions. In 
lier book, American Foreign Policy 
Making, 1932-1940, and a blurb he 
ited to the jacket of George Mor 
’s Pearl Harbor: The Story of the 
War, he revealed growing scepticism 
t the integrity of the Roosevelt admin 
n in the field of foreign affairs. 
the presideatial election of 1940, 
\ir. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie made 
; to keep America out of the war 
ittacked. Without regard for the 
r practicality of keeping the United 
ut of war by our action and poli 
ne, Mr. Beard feels that the Presi 
uld either have made good on 
npaign promise—or the moment he 
| his mind as to the practicality of 
ce policy, that he should have asked 
s to perform its constitutional func 
declaring war. When he heard the 
f the Japanese “surprise” raid on 
Harbor, Mr. Beard was convinced 
re was more behind the event than 
ial explanation indicated. He be 
‘lecting news items and material on 
tl Harbor crisis. He has been at it 
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ever since, and this book is the result of his 
study of the evidence in the case 

Until the end of the war, the official ex 
planation of the Pearl Harbor affair was 
to be found in the Roberts report and in 
the semi-official book How War Came: An 
American White Paper by Forrest Davis 
and Ernest K. Lindley. According to Mr 
Beard these accounts held that the Roose 
velt administration foresaw the rapidly de 
veloping crisis between the United States 
and the Axis in 1941, and while trying 
hard to maintain peace, had given full 
warnings to the commanders of the Hawai 
ian garrison. Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were held to be the chief culprits of 
the Pearl Harbor surprise. No failures oc 
curred in Washington; everbody did his 
full duty. The administration was still 
hoping for “peace” on 7 December, 1941, 
but the Japane se treacherously broke this 
peace under the cover of continuing ne 
gotiations and attacked our fleet base in 
the Pacific. 

Armed with the immense documentation 
of the joint congressional committee in 
vestigating the Pearl Harbor attack, Mr: 
Beard tears into the official version like 
an angry professor criticizing the paper of 
a lazy and perverse student. Using his 
great skill at interpreting historical evi 
dence, employing his sarcasm liberally at 
evidences of loose or turgid language in the 
testimony of officials, quotir.g public state 
ments of the President at a certain tim« 
with parallel quotations of top secret mili 


tary or naval documents, he makes an ap 


parently crushing case against the adminis 
tration. That is to say, he makes a crush 
ing case against the President (and to a 
lesser extent against Secretary of War 
Stimson) in a kind of foreign relations vai 

uum. It is only when the reader asks th 
question at various stages of Mr. Beard’s 
account “What was the exact state of the 
Axis military menace to the United States 
at the time he is writing about?” that th 


ivory-tower character of his indictment is 
revealed ‘T he lack of correlation be tween 
Mr. Beard’s academic recital of the words 
public officials employed and the political 
military situation of the United States in 
1941 strikes me as the greatest single weak 
ness of the book. 

Certainly in the autumn of a distin 
guished historical career, Mr. Beard is not 
indulging in criticism of the Roosevelt ad 
ministration for party reasons. He is vitally 
aroused over the theory of the limitless 
power of the executive to conduct foreign 
affairs and initiate war “at will, un 
hampered by popular objections and legis 
lative control.” If some commentators 
sume that the operation of a democratic 
government of balanced powers takes too 
much time to insure security in the rocket 
and atomic age, he argues that the totali 
tarian countries at least made no pretens¢ 
that limitless powers could be exercised 
over foreign affairs and war, “while domes 
tic affairs and domestic economy are left 
free and the authority of the government 
over them is constitutionally limited.” 

He feels that Secretary Stimson’s expla 
nation of the powers of the President in 
foreign and military affairs, submitted in 
writing to the joint Congressional Com 
mittee, cannot be reconciled with the pro 
visions of the Constitution. After criticiz 
ing others (Stimson, Hull, Welles, and the 
majority members of the Congressional 
Committee), for imprecise and turgid lan 
guage, Mr. Beard gets the following off his 
chest about Mr. Stimson’s constitutional 
“Beyond that, in the boundles 
realm of power politics, it is scarcely po 


views 


sible for a soaring imagination to go 
He tops that on another page with a sen 
tence about the United Nations which i 
really a gem. “Neither the operations of 
the organization [the U.N.],” he write: 
“nor the procedures under the prolix and 
redundant asseverations of peace and hu 


man rights incorporate d in its charter have 
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For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the follow- 
ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock all Infantry Journal Press 
Books 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 


29 S. Wabash Ave. 


Kroch-Brentano’s Inc 
206 N. Michigan Ave 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
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indicated discernible alterations in the war- 
like, revolutionary, and ambitious pro- 
pensities of politicians, governments, and 
nations.” Turgid language is not apparent- 
ly confined to those Mr. Beard decries. 

Mr. Beard makes a number of specific 
indictments of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. He charges that the President pro- 
gressively left his peace policy behind and 
took steps in the Atlantic and Pacific that 
led us into a shooting war without inform- 
ing Congress or the people. It must be ad- 
mitted that the flippant and _ irrelevant 
wisecracks with which the President dis- 
missed searching questions in his press 
conference about foreign relations will not 
add to the stature of Mr. Roosevelt in 
history. Second, Mr. Beard charges that 
Mr. Roosevelt authorized or ordered the 
Navy to convoy merchant shipping in the 
Atlantic when he and other spokesmen for 
the administration publicly denied this. 
Mr. Beard makes it clear that the naval and 
military advisors of the President knew 
that convoying would mean ultimate shoot- 
ing and that shooting would mean war. 
Third, he charges that Mr. Roosevelt made 
assurances to Britain at the Atlantic Char- 
ter meeting which committed the United 
States to support Britain and Holland 
against Japan in the Far East, and that he 
told this country on his return that no new 
obligations had been accepted. Fourth, he 
asserts that Mr. Hull’s “ultimative” memo- 
randum of 26 November 1941 presented 
the Japanese with a situation in which war 
was the only logical outcome. Fifth, he 
claims that there could have been no real 
surprise about the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941. The 
President had been expecting something of 
that kind as early as the first of December. 
Therefore, he holds that Roosevelt’s war 
message to Congress on 8 December de- 
scribing the Japanese attack as a treacher- 
ous surprise was in the nature of a lawyer's 
special plea. That the country entered the 
war united seems to be of small concern to 
Mr. Beard. 

Naturally the author has a field dav 
with the entry in Mr. Stimson’s diary for 
25 November which said that in the criti- 
cal situation it was merely a question of 
“maneuvering them [the Japanese] into a 
position of firing the first shot.” Was this 
the time to have gone to Congress with the 
information in the possession of the Ad- 
ministration? Could Congress have been 
convinced of the seriousness of the situation 
without revealing the fact that we had 
broken the Japanese code? What effect 
would such a step have had on Japanese 
action? Would it have forestalled or made 
more certain the Japanese attack? These 
are questions which need to be considered 
before condemning Mr. Stimson. 

In the epilogue to his volume, Mr. 
Beard dismisses the end-justifies-the-means 
theory about our entrance into World War 
II by showing that the war to overthrow 
Hitler’s despotism has merely brought us 
face to face with another despotism greatly 


strengthened by the results ; 


e ar 
If neutrality toward Hitler's re .¢ me 
“shameful” in 1941, what, he asi. js to }, 
said for the commitments m in the 
name of international amity a: [cher 
and Yalta? At the end of the °»cesan- 
war, Mr. Beard finds that the 1). »ocray 
Party is hopelessly split, the natio. is heay. 
ily in debt, and we are forced to <pend jn. 


mense sums on military preparedn ss. ‘Th. 
peace and security we sought ha: 
us. He offers no estimate at all, howeye, 
of the situation in which the United Stars 
would have found itself had the 
the war. 

Because of its ponderous size and ap 
parently complete documentation, many 
readers may be led to conclude that \, 
Beard’s volume is to be the “definitiy, 
work on the history of our entrance jp: 
the war. The author, of course, has » 
illusions about this. He repeatedly ¢al\ 
attention to the incomplete nature of thy 
source materials. When the personal pa 
pers of the President and the Church 
Roosevelt correspondence are available ; 
historians, only then may we have the bas 
for writing a definitive study of Presiden: 
Roosevelt and the coming of the war. Us 
til then Mr. Beard’s challenging volun 
will probably be regarded as the second sh: 
fired in the “revisionist” battle over thy 
responsibility for the outbreak of Wor 
War Il.—Lreurenant Coroner H 
DeWeEErRD. 
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Flying Research by the NACA 


FRONTIERS OF FLIGHT: Tue Srop 
or NACA Researcn. By George \\ 
Gray. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 371 Pages 
Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 

THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPOR! 
OF THE NATIONAL ADVISOR) 
COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 
1947. Government Printing Office. $.3 


The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics (NACA) is perhaps the out 
standing scientific aviation resource of t! 
U.S. Mr. Gray’s book recounts, in extren 
ly lucid fashion, both the history and th 
major current activities of this organization 

The NACA was created by the Feder! 
Government in 1915 to supervise, direct 
and conduct research in aeronautics. | 
represented one of the first recognitions ot 
scientific research as a resource, and one 
of the first practical efforts toward carrying 
out the Government's role of stimulating 
supporting and coordinating scientific prog 
ress. 

The small beginnings of the NACA 
proceeded step by step through problems 
of ever widening scope and complexit 
Rule-of-thumb aircraft design procedures 
were progressively supplanted by scient 
methods based on reliable tests conducteé 
by the NACA. During the “lean yeas 
between the two World Wars, practica.’ 
all aeronautical research was concentrate 
in NACA laboratories. Indeed, it may © 


said that the major design innoy tons 
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ronautics were pioneered by 

NACA tists. 

I} ; done lay not only in pure sci 
ence. but -'so included solving specific aero- 
wer plant and structural prob- 

wed aircraft cowlings and the 
il American cantilever wing 
vo of the contributions. With 
of the war, attention was fo- 
proving war-plane performance 
tical trouble shooting. 

” the elements too often forgotten 

s releases are distributed about 
first cht of some new prototype air 
ris the long and difficult trail that must 

followed before the prototype is 
erted into a reliable, operational ve- 

e suitable for regular issue. Vibration 
ulties had to be eliminated from the 

for example, and shock stall from 

» P-38, and so on. 

mal problems also have to be at 

sacked. For example, a B-17 on a typical 

bombing mission had to carry 

5,000 pounds of bombs and 10,000 
inds of gasoline. But some 70% of the 

asoline was being wasted by failure to 

sarness the exhaust heat. The NACA, by 

ddition of simple “exhaust stacks,” cre 

| what were in effect small jet engines, 

h recovered additional power from the 

ust gas, and thus increased the speed 
| saved fuel. 

Written for the intelligent layman, and 
| by admirable illustrations, Frontiers 
ht traces the path of aeronautical ad- 

es in a clear and logical sequence. 

\n idea of the current NACA activity 
be gathered from its recent Annual 
rt. These typical headings show its 
pe: aerodynamics, including air foils, 
ch lift devices, boundary layer investiga- 
n. High speed aeronautics, stability, con 

rol and vibration. Propellers, helicopters. 

eaplanes. The upper atmosphere. Power 
lants, including turbojets, conventional 
ngines, rockets. Structural design, includ 
ng new materials and alloys. The reports 

sted total 583. 

The role of the NACA as a coordinating 
gency is further indicated by the sub- 

mmittee memberships, including Gov 
mment agencies, universities and private 
ndustry 

\ny review of the NACA inevitably in 

tes a comparison with German aeronauti 

‘research. German activity in this field 
produced spectacular results, including su 
aerodynamics, sweepback, turbo 
ts, rocket aircraft and a galaxy of guided 
issiles. In this work the NACA may be 
have fallen behind, for the record 
tlier activity discloses no advances 

fields comparable with that 
| abroad. 

On the other hand, the NACA focused 

ition On overcoming immediate 
in aircraft that were at once use- 


tul for the missions of World War II, and 


a Germans failed. For example, the 
4S. and Great Britain introduced numer- 
us, totally new aircraft during the war 
JUNE, 1948 





and improved, out of all recognition, those 
with which we began it. Compare the 
3-17 at the end of the war with the B-17 
in service in 1941! By contrast, the mass 
of German operational aircraft ended the 
war pretty much as they had begun. 

The problem of the focusing of research 
is perhaps the most critical one facing pres 
ent-day military planning. On one hand, 
there is the attractiveness of new problems 
and the opening of new frontiers; on the 
other, there is the need for making today’s 
weapons do today’s job well. Evidently, 
there is the closest connection between over- 
all war planning and planning for scientific 
research. Even with unlimited money, the 
availability of qualified scientists and engi 
neers sets a limit to the growth of research 
activity. In our case, due to the deficit in 
scientific manpower caused by an unwise 
draft policy during the recent war, this 
problem is even more acute. 

What is the present role of the NACA? 
Under the policy statement of March 21, 
1946, the NACA has the responsibility for 
coordinating all Government aeronautical 
research activity. Its success in carrying out 
this mission depends partly on the capa 
bilities of its personnel, partly on the funds 
available, but mainly on how accurate the 
prediction contained in the directives it 
receives from higher authority. In terms of 
the present situation it will require the 
highest degree of scientific statesmanship 
on the part of the NACA directorate to 
plan its research programs so that they 
may be sufficiently flexible to take account 
of changing technical intelligence evalua 
tions. 

The orchestration of military policy, 
technical intelligence and scientific research 
is not a simple matter. Because the results 
of research are not closely predictable, mili 
tary policy must also be held flexible to 
make use of new technical possibilities. "To 
take a single case, the increasing require 
ment for long ranges and heavy bomb loads 
has led to increasingly heavier aircraft. 
With growing weight, there has been a cor 
responding increase in the length of run 
way required for take-otfs. This, in turn, 
acts to limit the operational flexibility of 
heavy aircraft, because extensive ground 
installations must be built before the air 
plane can be used. 

There are two general ways of solving 
this problem. Either the funds and man 
power must be allocated to create, supply, 
and defend major air bases, or means must 
be found for increasing the take-off per 
formance of the aircraft. By the end of 
World War II the use of jaro rockets was 
beginning to implement the latter solu 
tion. But jaTos, too have limitations in 
terms of cost, logistics and operating condi 
tions. The advent of the turbojet has ren 
dered this problem even more acute since 
the static thrust per horsepower is less in 
turbojet airplanes than in propeller aircraft. 
Published reports indicate that much work 
on this subject is under way, and the pre 
cise nature of the solution will not only de 
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Here are exact replicas of yout Infan 
try and Marine Division or Air Force 
insignia in a lapel button for wear on 
your civvies. The pins are made from 
true color French porcelain enamel, 
and gold, with a high polish finish 
All have been authorized and ap- 
proved by the War Department ( A.R 
600-35, par. 79). 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL has the 
miniature pins of a// Combat Divi 
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A complete, convenient indoor 
rifle range, and a safe, accurate 
target gun. 


FOR YOUR FAMILY— 


An ideal “training aid'’—accu- 
rate shooting and hours of fun. 


FOR YOUR PARTIES— 


An unbeatable crowd-pleaser 
—and a real highlight in the 
game-room—or the living room, 
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Johnson Indoor Target Gun 
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termine the direct operational character- 
istics of the Air Force, but will have reper- 
cussions in terms of industrial mobilization, 
manpower policy, etc. 

The end result of these considerations 
is that the conduct, management and direc- 
tion of research is an ever-present critical 
issue. How well the NACA performs its 
function will determine, in a large part, our 
military prospects. 

Neither Frontiers of Flight nor the An- 
nual Report mentions the above problems, 
but they provide valuable background in- 
formation. The Annual Report will serve 
as a technical review of present activities. 
Mr. Gray's book is highly recommended as 
thorough, immensely interesting, and well 
presented. GeorGe CHERNOWITZ. 


Final Volumes 


MILITARY OPERATIONS: France 
AnD Betcium, 1918. Volume IV: 8th 
August-26th September, The Franco- 
British Offensive. Edited by Brig. Gen. 
Sir James E. Edmonds. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1947. 623 Pages; 
Maps; Appendixes; Index. $6.50. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS: France 
AnD Bercrum, 1918. Volume V: 26th 
September-l 1th November, The Ad- 
vance to Victory. Compiled by Brig. 
Gen. Sir James E. Edmonds and Lt. Col. 
R. Maxwell-Hyslop. His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948. 675 Pages; Maps; 
Appendixes; Index. $7.00. 


These volumes complete the history of 
Britain's participation in World War I; they 
are the last of fifteen volumes on the opera- 
tions in France and Belgium. Volume IV, 
finished in 1940 and published in July 
1947, eight vears after Volume III, was 
delayed by wartime restrictions on paper. 
In addition to British records, the Official 
Historian consulted the writings of Allied 
and enemy commanders and historians, and 
these works are listed. References to Ameri- 
can forces and their employment are based 
on General Pershing’s memoirs and the few 
publications of the War Department on 
World War I. The complete narrative of 
these two volumes was checked by our 
General Staff. 

Volume IV covers a period of fifty days, 
beginning with “the black day of the Ger- 
man Army” up to September 26, when the 
British armies were lined up opposite the 
main Hindenburg position and its con- 
tinuations to the North Sea. This period 
saw the failure of the German theory of 
“defense in depth.” The idea failed be- 
cause the “super-counterattack” divisions 
brought up, although they were emploved 
in a few feeble counterattacks, had gener 
ally to be used as replacements for beaten 
divisions in the line. The Battle of Amiens, 
the actions at Albert, the Scarpe, Bapaume, 
Drocourt-Quéant and other localities, and 
the approach to the Hindenburg position, 
resulted in an average advance by the Brit- 
ish of 25 miles on a 40-mile front, mostly 
during the twenty-nine days of August 21- 


September 18. Lest this stater.., 


eyebrow-raising among particip ‘apy 
Northern France rat-race of 1944 + cho.) 
be mentioned that this Germ ny 
was frontal, with little help fro m ved 
units, over ground which ha “pe 
average advance of 8 miles on 2-mil 
front in four and a half month } 


The terrain was admirably suite 
fender employing delaying action. |; y 
traversed by the north-south course of 4 


Somme and the Canal du Nord, includ, 
innumerable ground features offering co; 
cealment for men and guns, and was q» 
up by the trenches and wire forn 


positions. 

Volume V narrates the last forty-se: 
days of the war on the Western Fro, 
During this time all the Allied and Ac 
ciated (that’s us; we weren't “Allied 
armies, from the Meuse to the North & 
were moving forward together and ¢ 
great advance both in width and dep: 
was achieved. 

Thanks to American cooperation 
though the margin of numerical superiorir 
was not as great as some of us think it w 
—the Germans were attacked simultar 
ously all along the front, the great fin 
offensive by thirteen armies Cincluding » 
American) beginning with four hy 
blows on four successive days in the A 
gonne, at Cambrai, in Flanders, and 
front of Amiens. Against this huge dr 
the Germans could not stand. They ¢ 
ually fell back, leaving behind 385,5 
prisoners and 6,615 guns. 

To complete the picture, an account 
what was going on behind the enemy fron: 
and of the political events preceding th 
German collapse is given from Germ 
sources. After “Reflections” on the fin 
campaign, the volume ends with a 36-pag 
“Retrospect” of the entire war.—N. J. A» 
THONY. 


The Turning of the Revolutionary Tide 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PRINCETON 
1776-1777. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. Princ 
ton University Press. 145 Pages: Ind 
Maps; $2.50. 


The American Army under Gener 
Washington numbered barely 3,000 men 
The campaign lasted only nine days. Ne 
ertheless, this handful of men in these tev 
days changed the course of American his 
tory. They turned the tide of the Revolu 
tion by the remarkable Campaign 0! 
Princeton. 

As an episode of the utmost significance 
in the annals of this country, this cam 
paign deserves to be remembered. As 
outstanding example of surprise, of clever 
strategy, of swift movement and quick 
decision, it merits close attention of 
military student. Mr. Bill’s careful an¢ 
accurate story of the campaign makes & 
citing reading that will have a wide appe# 
to the general as well as the military re ader 
For the latter, the author has been particu 
larly helpful in describing size o! forces 
weapons and weather, terrain anc tactics 
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= id performance, and by includ 
the te maps for following the move 
shington’s little army 

n ston’s problem was how to com 
his great inferiority in trained 

numbers of men, in weapons, in 
ill kinds. Clearly leadership, 

| superior strategy were the only 


through which victory could be 

And so the weakness of this 

iry army found its compensatory 

Morale was fortunately raised by 

tune publication of Paine’s fa 

nphlet. Leadership inculcated a 

torv in the hearts of the ragged 

tals. For nine days Washington's 

nd ingenious strategy completely 

| sti! the enemy. Stonewall Jackson, 
\ st maneuvers, never carried out 
vaign more perfectly devised than 


\ir. Bill’s study is a valuable contribu 
rather meager military history of 
naign.—Bric. Gen. Donatp Arm 


Assistant Slave Driver 
PLE IN COLONIES. By Kumar 


Sheridan House. 329 Pages 


ithor divides the people of the 
" | into four classes. There are first the 
' people living in colonies who 
it their wretched lives always on the 
La f famine, for example, the people 
f Puerto Rico, Indo-China, Java, Burma 
st of the people of Africa. 
t In the second he places the people of 
w lonies’—where misery, starvation, 
lgery are only one or two degrees high 
C. Semi-colonies include such countries 
. the Philippines, China, Iraq, and most 
¥ t the countries of South America. In the 
lass the author finds the imperialistic 
ms of the world whom he holds respon 
Tide ble for enslaving the unfortunate inhabi 
ron nts of colonies and semi-colonies. This 
| raternity of capitalistic oppressors includes 
, th wchvillains, Great Britain and the 
inited States, and lesser members of the 
therhood are France, Belgium, and The 
Netherlands. The author also records the 
ly wickedness of Italy, Germany and 
ind tells why the imperialists began 
ling among themselves over their 
il plunder. The author gives Russia 
ill to itself. “For the Soviet Union 
lonial people had sincere admiration 
npathy,” and the example of the 
on of the enslaved peoples “is 
ng rapidly throughout the economi 
lepressed areas, building up wide 
militancy against imperialistic ex 
mn. 


author really believes that the peo 
the United States are guilty of 
| imperialism,” intent on keeping the 
of South America, China, and the 
ines chained to the chariot of Ameri 
pitalism. He does except Henry 
e and maybe a few others. Other- 
e are grimly determined to abet the 
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British Empire in an effort to keep one and 

a half million people sweating, starving 

dying under the lash of foreign capitalism 
CoLoneL Prestey W. MELTON. 


Government in Japan 


FALLEN SUN: A Report on Japan. By 
Noel F. Busch. Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Inc. 258 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


The senior writer of Life magazine dis 
plays a gift for explaining the strategy and 
economics of American military occupation 
intelligibly. This is appreciated by the 
reader who is neither a strategist nor an 
economist. Even his account of why 
Tokyo's most talented Geisha, Miss Pea h 
Blossom, as well as other Japanese people, 
think and act like Japanese, is entertaining 
and fairly reasonable. That is, Mr. Busch’s 
explanation of why they think and act as 
they do, not the Japanese psychology itself, 
1S logical < nough to the American reader 

The writer savs that General Douglas 
Mac Arthur has gained the confidence ol 
the Japanese and their ardent support of 
American military government policies. H« 
does not attempt to forecast the future of 
the seventy-five million energetic Japanese 
who, with a high birth rate, are confined 
to a group of mountainous islands whose 
area is no greater than that of California 
and which are lacking even the natural re 
sources of California. He agrees by in 
ference with the American-educated Japa 
nese Baron who, discussing Japan’s future 
under American domination said, “the mat 
ter is entirely in your hands. The Japanes 
are willing to work—they will do whatever: 
you tell them.” 

If international affairs go from bad _ to 
worse you might be an American officer in 
occupied territory some day. Here is a 
good book to tell you how and why Gen 
eral MacArthur and his staff are conduct 
ing an efficient military government of an 
alien nation.—CoLonet Prestey W. Met 
TON. 


Fine Narrative 
TWELVE WALKED AWAY. By Mar 
guerite Gaylord Tate. Harcourt, Brace 

& Company. 150 Pages; $2.50. 

In November 1946 an Army C-53 trans 
port plane crash-landed on Gauli glacier, 
which lies on the slopes of the Wetterhorn 
above Meiringen in the Swiss Alps. The 
plane was intact and all twelve people 
aboard, including the author of this book, 
were alive, albeit slightly beat-up. That 
was a miracle. Never before had every 
soul aboard a plane come through a winter 
Alpine crash alive; never before had thx 
plane been sufficiently intact to give the 
survivors adequate shelter. 

Five davs later the survivors were res 
cued—taken to an accessible spot by a Swiss 
Alpine rescue party and flown from there 
to Meiringen in tiny Swiss planes especially 
adapted to mountain flying and snow land 
ings. Mrs. Tate’s story, however, deals more 
with the five davs between the crash and 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


Propaganda is something you 
inhale with every breath, read in 
every paper, hear on every radio 
Whether you like it or not, you 
must be equipped to deal with it, 
understand it, recognize it—fight 
it, sometimes 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 
FARE is a handbook that covers 
exactly those subjects. It's a his 
tory of psychological war as it has 
been waged in the past—and an 
introduction to propaganda analy 
sis which every citizen—and most 


of all every soldier—needs 


Psychological war is never de 
clared. We're up to our necks in 
it right now—and we'll lose the 
war unless we understand what 
we're doing. You can find out how 
to recognize propaganda, how to 
use it, how to fight it from PSY 


CHOLOGICAL WARFARI 
$3.50 
Order from 
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AIRBORNE 
WARFARE 


By Ma Gen lames M. Gavin 


eral “Jim” Gavin, long-time com 
nder of the 82d Airborne and one of 
America’s keenest students of airborne 
operations has written an acute critical 
study of airborne cperations of World 
Actions in Sicily, the Mediter- 
ranean, Holland, Normandy, and the 
airborne operations of 1945 all fall un- 
der his scrutiny in the first chapters of 
AIRBORNE WARFARE 


War Il 


But his book is more than a history—it 
is an attempt to advance military knowl- 
edge. In subsequent chapters, he takes 
p the organization and equipment, tac- 
s and strategy of the airborne armies 
t the future—landing zones, perimeters 
uirheads, problems of command, de- 
nse against airborne attack, employ- 
ment of service and supply elements 

all the problems apt to confront the 
airborne commander or trooper in the 


; 


uture are here—with, as far as possible, 


their solutions 


178 pages 


AIRBORNE WARFARE is 
1g Maps and 


thoroughly indexed 


; are inciuded 


$3.00 
Order from 
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the rescue than with the rescue itself. She 
relates with a great deal of wit—there are 
comic elements in almost every tragedy of 
this sort—how the little party lived, what 
they ate, how they slept, what they talked 
about. Through Mrs. Tate’s eyes one gets 
the picture of twelve garden-variety Ameri 
cans, better trained to deal with emergen- 
cies than most, reacting to disaster. The 
picture is good; these people are able to 
meet suffering and the possibility of death 
with faith and courage and a whimsical sort 
of humor. The author's writing of her own 
impressions and thoughts is exceedingly 
vivid, and her mild amazement at the 
competence and leadership of the pilot 
through the five days is understandable, 
since the pilot is her son. 

Mrs. Tate has written a very human and 
deeply moving story of high courage; it is 
all the better for being simply written. If 
there is a trifle too much breathless wonder 
it the miracle of the rescue and the gal 
lantry of the rescuers, it is easily forgiven, 
for no one has a better right to express it 
than Mrs. Tate >. <3. 
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